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NOY. 20, 1886 


ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

As yet, that which Thomas Hood once lyrically celebrated as the 
eminently “negative” month of November has not been dis- 
tinguished by any exceptionally dense fogs; yet has the 
atmosphere of men’s minds been within these latter days 
desperately darkened. A bevy of castles in the air have -been 
disporting themselves for the benefit of newspaper writers. 
All the Chatcaua en Expagne seem to have given each other a 
common rendezvous over Fleet-street and Printing House- 
square. ' he aerial castles, very vague and shifting in design 
as they are, assume, first, the form of projects for appro- 
priately celebrating next year her Majesty's Jubilee; and, 
next, of schemes for embodying, permanently and miag- 
nificently, the right princely idea of an Imperial Colonial and 
Indian Institution. 


There is the Church House proposal, to begin with—highly 
favoured, of course, by the bench of Bishops, the dignified 
clergy. and the wealthier friends of the Establishment. Were 
T an architect, I should say “ Ditto to Mr. Burke,” to the most 
_ [eloquent advocate who spoke in favour of a Church House, and 
immediately set to work to prepare drawings in view of a possible 
competition. I have a sweet thing in Flamboyant Gothic in 
my mind’s eye: halls for both Houses of Convocation: a 
chapel, offices for all the Church societies, a library, a museum 
for ecclesiastical vestments—not forgetting the “ M. B.” waist- 
coat once descanted upon by Mr. Gladstone—residential 
chambers for literary clerics, a cheap restaurant for indigent 
curates, and a very large warehouse for storing extraordinary 
tithes. 


But if a Church Hozse be demanded by Churchmen, why 
should not the sympathies of the painters, the sculptors, the 
water-colozr draughtsmen, and the engravers be enlisted in 
‘favour of a House of Art? The Royal Academy would, of 
course, subscribe liberally to the fund requisite for the erection 
of such an edifice; the central hall of the palace might be 
painted (also, of course, gratuitously) with frescoes illustrative 
of the rise and progress of the fine arts in Great Britain, and 
further adorned with statues of the principal patrons of art 
from King Charles I. downwards. ‘The institution might be 
made self-supporting, by adding to the building a large 
number of studios, to be leased at moderate rents to artists and 
amateurs, and by holding an annual national exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture. President of the House of Art, Mr. 
W. Holman Hunt; Vice-President, Mr. Walter Crane. 


Or what do you say toa Literary House? I have fixed the 
plan for ittoa“t.” I would build it ina rather severe style 
of architecture; plain red brick, with closely-barred windows. 
It should be a “ residential club” for poets, novelists, essayists, 
and writers of paragraphs for the “society” papers. The 
inmates should be bound t9 write ten hours a day; after 
that they might do a little recreative work in the way of 
stone- breaking, oakum-picking, and bone-crushing. They 
should wear a nice academic uniform, of a grey tint; and 
their hair—to keep their poor brains cool—should be closely 
cropped. As for their diet, what could the Muse be better 
fed upon than oatmeal gruel, bread and cheese, and three 
ounces of boiled beef, free from bone, twice a week? Can- 
didates for admission should produce certificates, signed 
by at least two publishers, to the effect that there was 
nothing more to be got out of them (the candidates), from 
a literature-producing point of view. The hospitality of the 
Literary House would at least save successful candidates from 
the “ degradation of the workhouse.” 


The “degradation of the workhouse”! It appears to me 
that this expression has grown sadly hackneyed, and is being 
made use of just now to a ridiculous extent by the worthy 
people who appear to think that if there be any exceptional 
distress among the poor during the coming winter, the Poor 
Laws must inevitably break down, and who are consequently 
already beginning to tout for donations from a charitable 
public. I hope that I am not a harder - hearted man 
than my neighbours; but I do think it somewhat afflictive 
that one should be compulsorily made to pay a heavy poor's 
rat2 (mine is fiv> per cent upon my rental) and be dunned in 
addition all day long for donations to extraneous charit:es. it 
pay my rates for the relief*of the poor to be administered 
either in indoor or in outdoor fashion. Why should there be 
anything degrading in accepting indoor relief ! 


Mem. I. : Is it the name of workhouse that makes the Union 
abhorrent to the destitute? In some of the Italian cities the 
refuge for the poor is.called-the “Albergo de’ Poveri.” If a 
similarly graceful title: were given to our present workhouses, 
and if the insulting name of pauper were legally abolished, 
,vould the poor continue to manifest their aversion to indoor 
relief? Of course, there are cynics who growl that the poor 
hate the “House” because they are compelled to be clean 
there, and because they cannot obtain any gin. 


Mem. II.: I was talking the other day on this subject 
to the Editor of Y'ruth, who entertains somewhat peculiar 
views on social as well as political topics, but than who a 
kinder-hearted and more charitable gentleman does not exist. 
“ For my part,’ remarked Mr. Labouchere, “if I were destitute I 
should go to the workhouse with joy. I hate trouble ; and it 
seems to me that the workhouse authorities would save me 
every kind of imaginable trouble. I would say. to- them. 
‘Gentlemen, if Iam to be washed, wash me by all means; I 
like being washed ; for the rest, feed me, clothe me, nurse me, 
and physic me when I am sick, and bury me when I have 
shuffled off this mortal coil’” I hinted something about 
smoking not being “as a rule” permitted to paupers ; whereupon 
Mr. Labouchere ignited. another cigarette, and changed the 
conversation. _—«s.—ia“& 


At last! An édition de lnae of the works of Albert Smith 
is in course of publication by Messrs. Bentley. There lie 
before me two large and goodly volumes—one, “ The Adven- 
tures of Dlr, Ledbury and his Friend Jack Johnson”: the 
other, “ The Marchioness of Brinyilliers, the Poisoner of the 


_ Seventeenth Century.” 


- (HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


T hope that I am not wrong in apply- 
ing the epithet “luxurious” to a brace of books handsomely 
printed on stout paper and adorned with all the original etchings 
on steel by John Leech. That admirable artist appears, 
perhaps, at his very best as an etcher in * The Marchioness of 
Brinvilliers.” Note, in particular, the wonderful plate repre: 
senting the wretched Marchioness going in the tumbril to 
execution, with the old houses of the Place de Gréve in the 
distance. The “biting in” and “stopping out” of the 
etching are as subtle as the needle- work is perfect. 
It is the finest etching that I have seen of Leech— 
with the exception, perhaps, of a large plate which he 
executed for Douglas Jerrold’s “ Illuminated Magazine”— 
an illustration, if I remember aright, of some ballad of 
the “King of Thule” type. The plates in “Ledbury” are 
irresistibly comic; but to judge what Leech was capable of 
as an aquafortist, one must go to the “ Brinvilliers.” 


Not half enough justice has yet been done to the memory 
of Albert Smith. Mr. Edmund Yates should have written his 
life long ago; for the number of men of letters who knew and 
loved Albert is waxing smaller and smaller every year. In 
his own lifetime his literary fame was heavily handicapped ; 
first, by the senseless cry that he was a mere imitator of 
Dickens, and next by the fact that he chose to make a large 
fortune as an “entertainer” at the Egyptian Hall. The 
celebrity which he so amply merited as the author of such 
capital novels as “ Mr. Ledbury,” “ Christopher Tadpole,” “ The 
Fortunes of the Seattergood Family,” and “The Pottleton 
Legacy,” was eclipsed by the ephemeral popularity of “Mr. 
Albert's Ascent of Mont Blane.” 


“R. M. K.,” with much precision, states the real formulary 
and signification of the grace after meat which I saw and 
heard at Clifford's Inn ever so many years ago. He writes :— 


The four loaves are baked in the form of a Cross; the thre? knocks on 
the table refer to the Trinity ; and the pushing of the loaves off the table 
means that what is left is to be given to the poor—as was done till a cor- 
siderable time in the present century, all the broken meat being distributed 
among a number of old women who assembled at the Buttery Hatch after 
dinner, 


My correspondent adds that the “ Kentish Mess” is so called 
because it was formerly composed of the Kentish tenants of 
Lord De Clifford, before the lawyers got the Hall from Mabel 
De Clifford. 


A goodly number of correspondents have explained the 
apparent mystery of Apsley House and St, George’s Hospital 
© wearing red jackets still” in 1815,as noted by Mr. Thackeray 
in “ Vanity Fair.’ The buildings in question were originally 
of red brick; and they were not cased with stone or cement 
until some years after Waterloo. My earliest recollections 
of London do not extend beyond 1832; and by that time, I 
apprehend, the town house of the Duke of Wellington and the 
Hospital on the other side of the way had ceased to wear red 
jackets. Yet can I recall some notable changes which have 
taken place in the metropolis in my time. I can recollect 
when the Marble Arch, now at the top of Park-lane, 
stood in front of the then open courtyard of Buckingham 
Palace. Imind the time, four-and-thirty years ago, when from 
the windows of Apsley House there were remov-d, just after 
the death of the great Duke, the iron shutters which he had 
had put up after the.Reform Bill riots of 1832, and which he 
inflexibly retainel until his death as a silent satire of the 
inconstaney of popular favour. 


In the matter of the “Garden of Health,” “ G.S.” tells me 
that the price of the first edition of this old book is quoted in 
Lowndes as varying between 2s. 6d. and 6s. The second edition 
is quoted in Sotheran’s catalogue for 1862 as scarce; but it is 
offered at the moderate price of 10s. Gd. Possibly, “G.S.” hints, 
the “Garden of Health” has not risen much in value during 
the last four-and-twenty years. 


The following suggestion from “ M.D.” is worthy of 
attention :— : 

Adi to your appreciation of medical men, as thentione1 in this week’s 
Tilustrated News, by advocating, in the coming jubilee, the creation of 
medical peers and representatives in the House of Commons, as a fitting 
tribute to a profession which has done so much for the welfare of mankind 
and has ben go little recognised. Questions are constantly arising in both 
Houses in which their opinions would be of service. The Medical Council 
anl the British Medical Association, of over 8000 members, might each be 
allowed to return a member to Parliament, 

I should be very glad to live to see the creation of medical 
peers. There have been already medical members of the 
Lower House; and the Commons would be all the better for 
a larger infusion of medicoes ; at all events, they would raise the 
tone of a sadly discredited assembly. But I question whether 
public, or rather State, recognition, has been systematically 
withheld from the professors of the healing art. The State has 
done ten times more to honour the doctors than it has done to 
honour men of letters. Without books I can call to mind as 
Baronets Sir Henry Halford, Sir James Clarke, Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Sir Henry Holland, Sir William Lawrence, Sir James 
Paget, Sir James Fergusson, Sir William Jenner, Sir William 
Gull,and Sir Spencer Wells. How many authors have borne the 
sanguinolent hand on their escutcheons, when, indeed, they had 
any eseutzheon to bear it on? Scott, it is true was a Barones ; 
and a baronetcy was offered to, and declined by, Southey. 
Bulwer Lytton was created a Baronet before he was made a 
Peer, but he was a “swell” ah initio. The late Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, a most industrious literary worker, succeeded to a 
baronetcy. Have there been any more literary Baronets of not»? 


This has been tothe “ Distressed Compiler” a most interest-* 
ing week, as regards the quaintly fascinating art-books which 
he has been permitted to inspect. First, les me note 
the splendid quarto entitled “Bewick Gleanings; being 
Impressions of Copper- plates and Wood Blocks, engraved 
in the Bewick Work-shop,” remaining in the possession of the — 
family until the death of the last Miss Bewick; and sold 
afterwards, by order of her executors. The work is edited, with 


~ notes, by Julia Boyd, Member of the Society of Antiquaries,. 


Neweastle (A. Reid: Neweastle-on-Tyne). In a touching 
dedication to her father, Miss Boyd states that in childhood 


he knew Thomas Bewick ; in his boyhood, he roamed 


rivers which they both loved ; and in his manhood ate ae 


to sketch the northern scenes amidst which they were see 
The accomplished editor mentions as pupils in th 
e 


Bewick work-shop his brother, John Bewick, with Rober 
Johnson, Luke Clennell, Charlton Nesbit, Isiac ey 
William Harvey, John Jackson, and many others, all of nae 
were his apprentices. Names of fame and high renown in on 
history of modern wood-engraving. “ Bewick tetas 
have an additional attraction in a sympathetic life of the t 
draughtsman and wood-engraver ; the notes are full of i 
ledge and acumen ; but the charm of this unique work ies 
obviously in the illustrations—birds and beasts, Sheds 
Thomas Bewick’s box of tools, book illustrations, newspa. Pe 
titles, the Royal Arms in many aspects, the Chillingham ee 
bank-notes, views of Edinburgh, si/houettes, initial letters, 
hunting scenes, concert and lottery tickets, crests and shields, 
and an almost endless variety of things graphic—the “after. 
math,” as Miss Boyd pertinently puts it, of the Bewick work. 
shop. She has done for Thomas of Newcastle that which 
Ireland did for Hogarth. 


Mem.: When I was a very young man I used to draw on 
wood in the work-shop of an engraver, one of whose assistants 
was an old gentleman named Armstrong. He had been either 
a pupil or an assistant of Thomas Bewick, and was full of 
anecdotes of that really “grand old man,” and of poor Luke 
Clennell, who went mad. 


Another book which takes us back to days of wood 
engraving even anterior to those of Bewick, is the wonderfully 
cheap collection entitled “One Thousand Quaint Cuts from 
Books of Other Days,” published by Field and Tuer, at “Ye 
Leadenhall Presse.” It passes my comprehension to discover how 
Mr. Andrew Tuer has contrived to sweep into his drag-net this 
astonishing shoal of wood blocks of the past, among which figure 
a copious number of illustrations for children’s books of the 
Goody-Two-Shoes period. I noticed, too, a very old friend of 
mine—the pictorial frontispiece to a spelling-book (“ Thomas 
Teachwell, Esq.,” if I mistake not) published about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. In my early youth I used to 
study that frontispiece, and tremble, It is in three storeys, 
and dreadfully educational. In the first storey a schoolmaster, 
with a wig as formidable as that of Dr. Parr, and a frown as 
portentous as that of Dr. Busby, holds up his hands in horror 
at some possible false quantity made by the urchin who is 
shiveringly construing his lesson. <A form-full of more little 
boys look on with painful interest at thescene. Someon: is about 
to receive some “quaint cuts,’ I fear. The second storey isa 
little less terrific, but still somewhat alarming. It represents 
a girls’ school ; and Miss Tickletoby is administering such a 
very fierce scolding to a child in a mob cap. Other small 
children in mob caps look on with an expression of subdued 
approval on their countenances. The lowermost compartment 
is slightly reassuring. The little schoolboys, in syuare-cut 
coats and cocked hats, are out at play in a field, and enjoying 
various games ; still, you cannot help thinking that “ even as 
they run they look behind And snatch a fearful joy.” 


Mem. : There are some Robert Cruikshanks and Rowland- 
sons in the collection. Some of the later specimens, the sets 
of Cupids, and the Etruscan si/houettes, are both pretty and 
graceful. 


And now I turn to a Christmas gift-book illustrated in the 
most modern of the modern styles of drawing and engraving— 


' free-handed, somewhat sketchy but symmetrical draughtman- 


ship,and the American, or “ brush-mark,” manner of xylography. 
This is a new edition of the story of our dear old friend 
“Rip Van Winkle,” as told by Washington Irving, and illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne (London: Blackie and Son). I shall 
have the “New Rip,” with Mr. Gordon Browne's tenderly- 
humorous drawings bound as a companion volume to the 
Washington Irving Sketch-Book, published by Putnam, of 
New York, and copiously illustrated by American artists of 
the highest class, which was given me by an American friend 
in the States some three-and-twenty years ago. This edition 
of the Sketch-Book is in itself a curiosity, as having been 
published at a period when the great Civil War between the 
North and the South was at its hottest and its fiercest. 


Lest the announcement which I made last week to the 
effect that there were very few drachmas in this house should 
be construed into an artful endeayoyr on my part to obtain 
possession of current silver coins of the Greek realm, I beg to 
state that, as two correspondents have been so kind as to send 
me silver effigies of King George, I do not require any more 
drachmas. The coins sent show that I was quite right in 
maintaining that his Majesty is not King of Greece, but King 
of the Hellenes. Otho, on the other hand, was King of Greece. 
A mistake, however, unless the present coinage of Greece be 
most minutely examined, might easily occur, in the fact that 
although on the obverse George I. is described as King of the 
TIellenes, the reverse bears the inscription Kingdom of Helas. 
Thus King George is King of the Greeks who inhabit the 
Kingdom of Greece. 


A Major-General has written to the Times to complain of 
the costliness of club dinners. ‘“ Why,” he asks, “should he 
pay for his repast as much at a club as he does at a yestaurant ; 
seeing that no profit is supposed to accrue from the meal 
sorved at a club, whereas a restaurant is obviously conductel 
for profit?” I believe it is a fact the kitchens at most 
of the great establishments in Clubland show 4 slight 
annual loss. But surely this should not be the case at 
a club of military officers of high rank. In any case, 


the subject is worthy of veatilation; and this initial fact 


“should be borne in mind, that the wines supplied to clubs 


than the 


are of much superior quality and much cheaper 
s, Aclub 


vintages dispensed in ordinary restaurants and hotel 
* Larose” is a wine to remember, so is a restaurant “ Lares? o 
only there are memories and memories, just as there are 
faggots and faggots. G. ALS: 
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THE WATTS GIFT TO THE NATION. 


At the South Kensington Museum, on the staircase leading to 
the Art Library, are to be seen half-a-dozen pictures selected 
from the collection of his works which Mr. G. F. Watts. R.A., 
offers to the nation. To find a parallel to this princely offer 
we shall have to travel back nearly half a century, to the date 
when Mr. Vernon presented that assemblage of pictures which 
formed the nucleus of the Art Galleries now at South Ken- 
sington, where the Sheepshanks and Turner bequests also 
testify to the liberal intentions of their donors. ‘lhe Watts 
collection will, we cannot doubt, be accepted with acclamation 
py all classes ; for it is not only representative of the highest 
and best painting of this half of the nineteenth century, but it 
will confer upon posterity a collection of portraits of the most 
distinguished men and beautiful women of our day. In 
speaking of the pictures by Mr. Watts exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, in the winter 1881-2, we expressed our 
regret that no public-spirited millionaire had commissioned 
the artist to paint a series of contemporary portraits for 
national use and enjoyment ; but we were then wholly 
without suspicion that the wish was ever likely to be realised. 
The’ specimen portraits at South Kensington are those of 
Cardinal Manning and Lord Tennyson—the former in his 
scarlet robes, a magnificent mass of colour; whilst in the 
finely painted deep lines of the face, the suggestion of absolute 
self-command, combined with almost unlimited power over 
others, bear witness to the artist’s appreciation of his sitter’s 
character. The portrait of Lord Tennyson, on the other hand, 
is sombre in colour, but delicate in its refinement, not attempt- 
ing to disguise the weakness of the lower part of the Laureate’s 
face. These are merely specimens ; but we know that in the 
gallery of Little Holland House are to be found, amongst other 
noteworthy works, the portraits of Mr. Lecky, of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., of “the good” Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and of the great Lord Lyndhurst, of Mr. Robert 
Browning, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Sherbrooke, Thomas Carlyle, 
and of a host of others, of whom the nation as yet scarcely 
possesses a single portrait worthy of their reputation. 
But it is not only in portraiture, in its highest form, that Mr. 
Watts’ collection is rich. His imaginative works are those on 
which probably his ultimate fame will rest, for into them he 
has thrown the ardour of an apostle, and the eagerness of an 
expounder of a new religion. Such works as “Love and 
Death,” “ Time, Death, and Judgment,” furnish subjects for 
thought as well as admiration. In the former the bright 
figure of Love is striving to bar the entry of the house to 
the dread messenger. Love’s wings have been crushed in the 
struggle ; the petals of the roses with which the doorway has 
been twined are falling ; and the pale form of Death, resist- 
less, with uplifted arm, presses silently forward. In the 
other, we have Time, represented as a youth of unfailing 
vigour, advancing hand-in-hand with Death, whilst above in 
the clouds is the figure of Judgment and Eternal Law. “ Hope,” 
seated on the orb of the universe, listening eagerly for one 
note from the single unbroken string of her lyre, is too 
well known from its recent exhibition to need description. 
“Mammon” and “The Minotaur” symbolise the worst passions 
to which our nature is subjected, and the artist preaches a 
solemn sermon in the forms with which he clothes these vices. 
If it should come to pass that our museums and galleries are 
to be opened on Sundays, one can never wish for better guides 
and instructors of public morals than are afforded by his— 
Mr. Watts\—imaginative or symbolical works. The intention 
is so plain, the purpose so direct, that the most thoughtless 
cannot fail to be arrested and made to understand some of 
those mysteries of which he too carelessly believes himself to 
be the helpless puppet— : 
Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quix sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

One word in conclusion as to the housing of these treasures, 
which are now placed within our grasp. The western galleries 
at South Kensington, where, in 1867, the pictures of the 
International Exhibition were hung, offer plenty of space, 
excellent light, and are easy of access. The science collections, 
by which the rooms are now occupied, might find accom- 
modation on the floor below, or in the southern gallery, now 
filled with objects temporarily transferred from the Bethnal- 
green Museum. If this scheme be adopted, some of the best 
lighted and most securely built picture-galleries might be 
obtained, at a very trifling cost for repainting the room, 
capable of receiving any further gifts or bequests which may 
be thought worthy to be placed beside the Watts Collection. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the hope that Mr. 
Watts’ munificence will meet with no niggardly reception, more 
often traceable to official jealousy than to any honest desire 
for economy. ‘The present Director for Art at South Ken- 
sington is associated with none of the less pleasant traditions 
of that institution, and may safely be left to carry out the 
donor's wishes and views at the smallest cost to the public. 
He has already shown his zeal for the improvement of art 
teaching in the country, and may be fairly credited with no 
less desire to raise the standard of art taste. 


MILITARY BRIDGE IN THULL CHOTIALI. 


The Indian Government is making rapid progress with the 
completion of its roads of military defensive preparation on 
the north-west frontier, and in the direction of Candahar. 
The Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Frederick Roberts, in 
March and April last, inspected the line of military posts 
between the Indus and Pishin, the present terminus of the 
Candahar railway. At Gumbaz, Thull Chotiali, in Beloo- 
chistan, the first of these posts, the 14th Bengal Lancers were 
stationed ; and we are indebted to Major Philip Neville, of 
that regiment, for a Sketch of the military bridge over the 
river Anumbar, on the road to Duki, which is twenty-five 
miles from Gumbaz. ‘The advanced guard of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s escort was passing over the bridge, which is protected 


by a stone redoubt. At Duki there was a brigade of Bombay 
roops. 


Sir James M‘Garel Hogg has been re-elected chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

To commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee, Mr. Suddall, a retired 
merchant, of Kendal, intends to erect twelve almshouses and 
a church, at a cost of £10,000. : 

At the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, West Norwood, last Saturday, 
Was inaugurated a new building, which has been built and 
endowed by Mr. B. L. Cohen for the purpose of instructing 
the boys mm various useful handicrafts. 

_ A silver cup has been awarded by the President of the 
United States to’ Captain Frank M. Wallace, of ihe Brit:sh 


_ barquentine Monsita, for his services in rescuing the crew of 


the American-sshooner Barnett Jones,on March 12 last. ~~ 

The usual banquets were held at Bristol last Saturday 
*venmg in celebration of the Colston anniversary ; 
Collections for charitable and educational purposes at the 
dinners of the three great societies being as follow :—Dolphin 
(Conservative), £1706; Anchor (Liberal), £925 ; Grateful 
(Neutral), £902 ; total, £3534, 


the . 


RIVAL TRAWLERS AT SEA. 


Much angry feeling, apparently with grievous occasion, has 


_ recently been expressed in the towns on the Channel coast and 


on that of the German Ocean, from Folkestone to Lowestoft 
and Yarmouth, at the conduct of foreign fishermen engaged in 
“trawling,” some of whom are accused of wickedly destroying 
the Englishmen’s fishing-gear. The trawl-net, which is used 
in the deep sea by at least three thousand British vessels, each 
with a crew of five or six men, and in which some millions of 
British capital must have been invested, is a very important 
instrument, and the most effective for its purpose. It is a 
bag-net, about 100ft. long, the upper side of which is 
fastened to a wooden beam, 38 ft. long, which is lowered from 
the vessel by a rope 120 fathoms in length, and can be hauled 
up by acapstan. The under side of the net is attached toa 
slack ground-rope, which allows the mouth of the bag to 
remain open while dragged over the bottom of the sea, and 
it catches everything near the bottom—herrings, haddocks, 
soles, turbot, skate, brill, and other flat fish, of course without 
discrimination. Our wholesale fish-markets could not be 
supplied, as they are, by any other existing means, though it 
is considered injurious to some other kinds of fisheries. It is 
only practised when the sea bottom is sandy or muddy, and 
usually ata depth of twenty or thirty fathoms; the smacks, 
which are of about thirty-five tons burthen, sailing over the 
grouud at between two and three miles an hour. 

The French, Belgians, Dutch, and Germans share this 
pursuit in the neighbouring sea; and there are increasing 
complaints of unfair practices, which have led to serious 
quarrels with some Frenchmen landing at our Channel ports, 
indignation meetings, resolutions of the Lowestoft Town 
Council, memorials to her Majesty’s Government, naval action 
in the seizure of the foreign trawler Josephine, of Dunkirk, 
by the British gun-boat Ariel, and diplomatic correspondence 
with France and Belgium. In consequence, a Belgian ship- 
of-war, the Ville d’Anvers, was sent to Lowestoft in 
order to assist the British Government to enforce the pro- 
visions of the North Sea Fisheries Convention. The nation- 
ality of the offending Josephine was considered doubtful ; 
as, though supposed to belong to Dunkirk, she had sailed from 
Ostend. She had run foul of a Lowestoft Iugger, the Clyde ; 
her crew had pelted the men on board the English vessel with 
stones, and had even fired a gun into her rigging; but, for 
some reason, after being captured by the Ariel, she was 
released. It seems, however, that she had on board a quantity 
of English grapnels, nets, warps, and cther fishing-gear, 
which had been cut and carried awey from the ground 
previously occupied by English trawlers. 

The mischief, in some cases, may probably be done without 
intention of plunder or for a mercly malicious purpose, by an 
interloping trawler recklessly seeking to make her way across 
the ground where a trawl-nct has already been laid, and to 
substitute her own apparatus for that of the first-comer. 
An instrument with sharp blades, which the Inglishmen 
call a “deyil,’ and of which we give an Illustration, 
is hauled through the sea, to cut the nets or ropes that are to 
be so unjustly removed, and two of these “devils ” were found 
on board the Josephine. Six of them were exhibited on the 


platform at a public meeting held at Lowestoft, the Mayor 


presiding, when much indignation was expressed. The 
National Sea Vishing Protection Association, of which Sir E. 
Birkbeck is president, has also taken up this serious question. 


THE MISSION TO KAFIRISTAN. 
“Kafirs,’ in Asia or in Africa, are the heathen who do not 
belicve in Mohammed, and this name is bestowed, in the 
adjacent Moslem couniries of Persia and Afghanistan, and hy 
their co-religionists of North-Western India, on the’ people 
beyond the mountains, where a mission of political inquiry 
was lately sent by the British Indian Government. Colonel 
Lockhart, C.B., and his English companions—Colonel Wocd- 
thorpe, Captain Barrow, and Dr. Giles—went up through 
Cashmere to Chitral, where they stayed several months ; being 
prevented, by a civil war then raging in Kafiristan, from 
penetrating into that secluded country, they retraced their 
steps, and, passing through Yassin, crossed the Hindoo Koosh 
into the Upper Oxus valley, journeying through Wakhan and 
Padakshan ; at Zebak, they communicated with the Afghan 
Boundary Commission, under Sir Joseph West Ridge- 
way; they then recrossed the Hindoo Koosh, by the Darah 
Pass, and travelled homeward through Chitral, Ghilgit, and 
Cashmere; arriving safely in India, after great fatigues 
and hardships, and successful contests with the enmity and 
rapacity of some chiefs of the wild and barbarous nations. 
‘they brought much valuable information, and were specially 
thanked by Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy of India. 

Colonel William Stephen Alexander Lockhart was born in 
1841, son of the Rey. L. Lockhart, of Wicketshaw and Milton 
Lockhart, Lanarkshire. He was educated in Germany, entered 
the Bengal Army in 1858, served in the Sepoy War, attached 
to the 5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers; was Adjutant to the 
14th Bengal Lancers in the Bhootan Expedition, aide-de-camp 
to the Commander of the Cavalry Brigade in the Abyssinian 
War, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster - General with the 
Hazara field force, Attaché to the Dutch army at Acheen, in 


Sumatra ; head of the Intelligence Department at Cabul in © 
1879, and Chief of the Staff to Sir Donald Stewart, for which ° 


service he was made ©.B.; employed on diplomatic service in 
Sumatra in 1884, appointed to the command of the 24th 
Punjaub Native Infantry, and acted for a short time as 
Quartermaster-General in India; he afterwards commanded 
2 brigade in the Burmese expedition, and has won distinction 


upon many of these cccasions. 


Colonel Woodthorpe, R.E., was born in 1844, son of Captain 
J. B. Wocdthorpe, R.N.; entered the Royal Engineers in 1865, 
wasemployed in the Indian Survey Department ; he served in the 
Looshai expedition, and in the Afghan War, when he was 
slightly wounded at the Peiwar Kotul, and was at the siege of 
Sherpore, and other operations around Cabul, where he earned 
two brevets, Major and Licutenant-Colonel. In 1883 and 1884, 
he was Survey officer and Field Engineer with the expedition 
on the Assam frontier. 

Captain E. G. Barrow, of the Bengal Staff Corps, is son 
of Major-General F. L. Barrow, R.A., retired ; he entered the 
Army in 1872, and joined the 102nd and the 89th Regiment, 
put is now in the 7th Bengal Infantry. He served in the 
Afghan and the Egyptian campaigns. Since 1879, he has 


-usually been employed on the staff. He is at present Deputy 


Assistant Quartermaster-General on the Intelligence Branch 
at Simla, but has been placed on special duty with Colonel 
Lockhart’s Mission. He has received four decorations, and has 
twice been awarded the gold medal of the United Service 
Institute of India for essays on military subjects. 

“Dr. EB. M. Giles is a son of Captain Giles, R.N. He was 
born in 1853, served as a civil volunteer at the Cape in 1878-9 ; 
entered the Indian Medical Service in 1580, after six. years 
military duty, and was appointed surgeon-naturalist to the 
Indian Marine Survey, from which he was detached in May, 
1885, to serve with Colonel Lockhart’s Mission. Hoe took a 
valuable series of photographs. 


‘into English very cleverly. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
At one period or another of our lives, we almost all have to 
rely for our sustenance, for a longer or shorter pericd, mainly 
on milk. It contains every necessary element of food ; and 


‘though these are not combined in quite the right proportions 


to form the entire food of adults, yet, as most of us have 
had occasion to observe in sickness, the fluid will maintain 
life for a considerable period almost unaided. Pure 
milk, or milk combined with soda - water, can often he 
digested when no other food can be taken. But it is 
for our babies that it is of the most consequence that 
we should be able to command a supply of unadulterated 
milk. When a child is “brought up by hand,” cow’s milk, 
properly diluted, should form the sole nourishment for the 
first six months, and the main food for the next six months of 
life. Children while being weaned also require a good supply 
of cow’s milk. To us, then, both as mothers and as the natural 
watchers over the sick, the importance of milk being kept free 
from impurity is very obvious. 

Unfortunately, a new form of adulteration appears lately 
to have crept into practice, which probably those who employ 
it have hardly recognised as unjustifiable. There is a drug 
called salicylate of soda—a comparatively new discovery— 
which has the special property of arresting fermentation. In 
other words, it keeps milk from going sour. ‘here is no 
doubt that this drug has been lately introduced into many 
dairies. It is in itself tasteless, and does not discolour milk ; 
and so it can be used without fear of ready detection. But, 
unhappily, it is not harmless. On the contrary, the medicinal 
effects are powerful, and dangerous if the drug be taken 
frequently or in considerable quantities. We must trust 
to our public analysts to definitely discover the existence of 
salicylic acid in our milk, and to our magistrates to convince 
dairy-keepers that they must not avail themselves of its pre- 
servative properties. All that we can individually do for the 
protection of the infants and invalids dependent on our care is 
to observe whether the milk supplied to us keeps sweet longer 
than it is natural for the fluid to do. If we do find this to be 
the case, we should act with discretion in either sending some 
of the milk to be analysed, or else changing the milkman 
without more ado. Common wines, and beers in barrel, are 
also said to be largely “doctored” with this preventive of 
sourness ; but I am less concerned for the drinkers of these 
beverages than for the helpless babies and the invalids, whose 
life or death may turn on proper, wholesome diet. 

The efforts of the Plumage League have not yet produced 
perceptible effect. More birds and wings than ever are being 
employed as trimmings for hats and bonnets. Sympathy with 
the movement was not obtained from the right quarter. The 
patronage of the Princess of Wales should have been sought 
before the League made its existence known to the world. 
Her Royal Highness is all-powerful in such a matter, not 
merely because of her exalted station, but also because 
she is a graceful and charming lady, and always per- 


fectly dressed. Curious comments reach one sometimes 
on matters of public interest. When I recently sug- 
gested, “sarcastic-like,’” to the male critics of ladies 


who wore birds in their bonnets, that to eat a lark-pie 
was worse than to wear a single sea-gull’s breast, a corre- 
spondent seriously wrote to tell me that, as nearly all the 
larks consumed were imported from other countries, there was 
nothing objectionable about devouring their poor little bodies 
by the half-dozen! This limitation of pity—this protection 
of sympathy, so to speak, for the native-born victims—is : 
truly comically insular. 

Ladies who haye any sympathy to spare for export will be 
interested to hear that by the death of M. Paul Bert France 
has lost one of her most noted vivisectors. M. Bert, who has 
fallen a victim to the encouragement that he rendered to the 
insane vanity and the jealousy of England which led France 
to the “policy of Tonquin,” had not hesitated, at an earlier 
stage of his career, to sacrifice holocausts of tortured animals 
to his own scientific purposes. M. Bert was, for a short time, 
Minister of Public Instruction in France, and distinguished 
himself in that capacity mainly by the vigour with 
which he repressed religious teaching in schools. It mist, 
however, be remembered that in France the Church and State, 
as at present constituted, are in open and undisguised 
antagonism. 

M. Bert wrote one of the best little outlines of science 
for children that I have ever seen. No better work could 
possibly be found for use in home tuition ; it gives an 
outline of all branches of natural science in a manner 
equally simple and reliable. It is called “The First Year 
of Scientific Knowledge,” but the knowledge is given in so 
concentrated a form that it would need many years for a child 
to digest the whole. Madame Bert has translated this work 
She is, both by parentage and 
descent, a Scotch lady. She accompanied her husband on the 
mission to Tonquin, which resulted in his death, and shared 
with him the honour of a reception by the Queen-Mother, on 
the arrival of the French envoys in Tonquin. The more un- 
civilised races of the earth often appear as though they could 
teach us a lesson in conduct to parents. Every mark of respect 
was shown by the King to his mother during the interview 
which M. and Madame Bert had with her Majesty. The King 
removed his sandals, and knelt in front of the curtain which 
hid his old deaf mother from view : he then spoke to her in a 
loud tone, and received her answer, waiting after each sentence 
for the l'rench interpreter to do his duty. 


The most graceful robes of the present day are the tea- 
gowns which still remain so fashionable. It surely ought to 
teach us a lesson about the antagonism between tight-lacing 
and grace, that we are obliged to admit that we never look better, 
while we certainly never feel more comfortable than in these 
comparatively loose and easy garments. A very pretty one that 
I have just seen had a trained princess back of dark brown 
yelvet, with a perfectly loose front of pale blue soft poult-de- 
soie, slightly confined at the waist by a brown velvet strap 
fastened with a silver clasp. Another was of myrtle satin 
duchesse, the back falling in a Watteau pleat, the sides and 
fronta la princesse, the hips marked by a sloping band of a rich 
Oriental-looking embroidery, mainly of gold, done on a strip 
of satin, and upright collar and cuffs of the same embroidery ; 
a waterfall of fine lace trimming down the front. A more 
thoroughly useful design than this it would be hard to imagine. 
Amore showy, but less serviceable gown hada princess back of 
sky-blue plush, opening over a front of gold satin, which had 
at intervals, from neck to hem, pleatings of old lace carried 
diagonally across it, with moonlight blue sequins dotted about 
between these flounces. Yet another had a_ fitting jacket 
bodice of copper-coloured plush, with a loose blouse front of 
whit2 lace ; a train of plush; and draperies of lace covering 
the front of the skirt, hardly distinguishable from those of 
tlie bodice. The high collar was turned back with satin revers 
to match, as were the cuffs, and fastened back with old silver 
buttons. A black velvet. with a loose front of pale lemon- 
coloured merveilleux ; and a black satin, with a white satin 
plastron and tblier all in one piece, veiled in black lace 
flouncings, were both effective and serviceable, F. ¥.-M. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA: MILITARY BRIDGE OVER THE ANUMBAR RIVER, THULL CHOTIALI, BELOOCHISTAN. 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen arrived in London on Thursday week, and visited 
the Duchess of Buccleuch at Montagu House, Whitehall, after- 
wards returning to Windsor. The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, 
Secretary of State for War, arrived at the castle yesterday 
week, and had the honour of- dining -with the Queen and the 
Royal family. The Very Rey. the Dean of Windsor and Mrs. 
Randall Davidson had the honour of being invited. The 
Marquis and Marchioness of Lothian had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and Royal family last Saturday. The Very 
Rey. G. G. Bradley, D.D., Dean of Westminster, had also the 
honour of being included in the Royal dinner party. On 
Sunday morning her Majesty and Royal family and the 
members of the Royal household attended Divine service in 
the private chapel. The Very Rev. Randall Davidson, Dean 
of Windsor, assisted by the Very Rey. G. G. Bradley, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster, officiated. The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Westminster preached. Accompanied by Princess Irene of 
Hessa, and attended by the Dowager Duchess of Roxburghe, 
the Queen drove to Claremont on Monday from Windsor, and 
visited the Duchess of Albany: Her Majesty remained to 
luncheon, and returned to the castle at 5.20 p.m, The Queen 
held an investiture of the Orders of the Bath, St. Michael and 
St. George, and the Star of India. and the Indian Empire, 
at Windsor Castle on Tuesday, in the White Drawing- 
room ; and several gentlemen received the honour of knight- 
hood. . The investiture was a very large one. The Queen has 
sent £50 to the funds of Longmore Hospital for Incurables, 
Edinburgh, which she recently visited ; has contributed £15 
towards the erection of the National monument at Kinghorn, 
Fifeshire, to King Alexander IIT. of Scotland ; and has sent 
£50 to Major Hayes, of Dublin, for the fund being raised for 
the Arklow fishermen whose boats were destroyed during the 
recent gales. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales gave a county ball at 
Sandringham yesterday week, for which a large number of 
invitations- were issued. Last Saturday the Prince and 
Princess and their three daughters, the Comte and Comtesse 
de Paris, and Lady Randolph Churchill, were present at the 
first Royal meet this season of the West Norfolk fox-hounds 
at Congham House. Prince and Princess Christian and the 
Duc dAumale left Sandringham for London on Saturday. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Right Hon. 
Henry Matthews, M.P., and the Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
St. James's (the Rey. E. Sheppard, M.A.), arrived at Sandring- 
ham on Saturday afternoon ona visit. On Sunday morning the 
Prince and Princess, accompanied by the guests at Sandringham, 
attended Divine service at St. Mary Magdalene Church. The 
Rey. T. J. A. Hervey, Rector of Sandringhom, conducted the ser- 
vice, assisted by the Rev. E. Sheppard, who preached the sermon. 
The Comte and Comtesse de Paris and Princess Héléne, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, Lord and Lady Randolph Churchill, Mr. 
Henry Matthews, M.P., and the Rev. E. Sheppard (Sub-Dean of 
the Chapel Royal) left Sandringham-on Monday.. The Prince 
received at Sandringham two large deputations of London 
workmen, who thanked his Royal Highness for his successful 
efforts in enabling the artisans of the metropolis to attend the 
Exhibition at a cheap rate of admission. Addresses were 
presented from the London Trades’ Council and the London 
Working Men’s Association; and the Prince, in his replies, 
referred to the extraordinary success which had attended the 
scheme, more than a million persons having been benefited by 
it. The members of the two deputations were introduced to 
the Princess of Wales and the young Princesses, and, after 
being entertained at luncheon, were shown over the hall and 
estate, and returned to town in the evening by special trains. 
In the evening the Prince arrived at Newmarket, with a party 
of friends, for a few days’ shooting over Mr. William Gilstrap’s 
estate at Herringswell. His Royal Highness made the Jockey 
Club rooms his head-quarters during his stay. 


THE BULGARIAN CRISIS. 

The Russian intrigues against the lawful national Govern- 
ment of Bulgaria have roused general indignation all over 
Europe, and have been rebuked by the Ministers of State at 
London and Vienna. One of the recent ontrages, instigated 
and perhaps paid for by foreign agency, was the tearing down 
of a proclamation issued by the Regency, affixed to the wall of 
a public office in the town of Varna, when the approach of 
Russian war-vessels and troops was expect2d to menace that 
port, on the Black Sea coast, with a hostile occupation. A 
Sketch by an Artist who witnessed this disgraceful act, and 
who could testify to the anger that was felt by the Bulgarians, 
and the sullen acquiescence of the loyal soldiers on guard, 
appears this week on our pages. There is now good 
cause to hope that the Russian Government, warned 
by the speech of Lord Salisbury and by that of Count 
Kalnoky, with the steadfast attitude of the leaders of the 
Austrian and Hungarian Diets, will refrain from further 
attacks on Bulgarian State rights, and that we shall be spared 
the huge calamity of a European war. The election, by the 
Sobranje or National Assembly, of Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark, to fill the vacant throne of the Principality, has 
been declined by the King, his father; and it is rumoured 
that a Russian candidate, a Prince of Mingrelia, is likely to 
be proposed. A fresh Conference of the European Powers 
will probably be thought needful, to prevent further infraction 
of the Treaty of Berlin. 


The appointment of Lord Wantage, K.C.B., to be Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of the county of Berks, in the room of 
the late Marquis of Ailesbury, is gazetted. 

Colonel Yule occupied the chair at the opening meeting of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, which was held at their rooms, 
Albemarle-street, on Monday night, when a paper on “ The 
Present State of Education in Egypt” was read by Mr. H. 
Cunynghame. 
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Will be Published on Dee. 6. 
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A LARGE COLOURED PICTURE 


sia By Sir J.B. MILLATS, Bart., R.A., 
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AND 
A STARTLING STORY by BRET HARTE, 
ENTITLED 
A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND-READY. 
. ENGRAVINGS 
Christmas Has Come Again! .. ae a8 -. By Florence Gravier 
Tuning Up .. “in oo aA rr ee By W. Rainey. 
The Mistletoe Bough 33 on Pa a .. By A. Hunt. 
Turkey in Egypt: Christinas at Cairo ae +» By GL. Seymour, 
Graziella ae ue xe Ss pe bc By C. E. Perugini. 
A Man and a Brother” .. be By R. C. Woodville, 


The Biter Bit: or, The Highwayman’s Collapse Le 
A Midnight Alarm : 


By I’. Barnard. 
By F. Barnard. 


A Millionaire of Ronugh-and-Realy  .. a -. By W. H.Overcnd. 

Home! ae ue Ba te re a « By R.C. Woodville. 

The Kittens’ Christinas Party .. ai Es .. By Louls Wain. 

The Lesson for the Day .. fe eh be .«. By A, Hunt. 

Some of My Partners + a oie ee .. By Hal Ludlow. 

Mr. Tompkins’ Atonement a a ve oo By 8.2. Dada. 
PrRicK ONE SHILLING; INLAND PosTAGh, THREEPENCE, 


Now Ready, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING ; INLAND POSTAGE, 2d., 


LLUSTRATED ONDON LMANACK 
i L A 


FOR 1887, CONTAINING 
SIX COLOURED PICTURES; 


TWENTY-FOUR FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS; 
DIAGRAMS OF THE DURATION OF MOONLIGHT; 

The Royal Family of Great Britain’; the Queen’s Household; her 
Majesty’s Ministers; Lists of Public Offices and Officers; Bankers; Law 
and University Terms ; Fixed and Movable Festivals; Anniversaries ; Acts 
of Parliament passed during the Session of 1885-6 ; Revenue and Expenditure ; 
Obituary of Eminent Persons; Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan 
Calendars; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties ; Times of 
High Water ; Post-Office Regulations ; together with a large amount of 
useful and valuable information, which has during the past forty-three 
years made the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK the most acceptable and 
elegant companion to the library; whilst it is universally acknowledged to 
be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published. 

The unprecedented demand for the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
year after year stimulates the Proprictor to still greater exertions to secure 
for this Almanack a reception as favourable as that which has hitherto 
placed its circulation second only to thatof the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs, 

The ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK is inclosed in an elegant cover, printed in 


* eolours by the same process as the COLOURED PL TEs, and forms a useful 


and pleasing ornament to the drawing-room table. 

The SHILLING ILLUSTRATED LOND9N ALMANACK is published at the 
Office of the IntusTRvTED LONDON NeEWs, 198, Strand, and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


POSTAGE FOR FOREIGN PARTS THIS WEEK. 
NOV. 20, 1886. 

Subseribers will please to notice that copies of this week's number forwarded 
abroad must be prepaid according to the following rates :—To Canada, 
United States of America, and the whole of Europe, THIck EDIrion, 
Twopence-halfpenny ; THIN Eprrion, Three-halfpence. To Alexandria, 
Australia, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, China (via United States), Jamaica, 
Mauritius, and New Zealand, THICK EDITION, Threepence ; THIN EDITION, 
Twopence. To China (vid Brindisi), India, and Jaya, THick Eprrion, 
Fourpence-halfpenny ; THIN EDITION, Threepence. 

Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days of the 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 7th ult., at St. Michael's Church, Christchurch, New Zealand, by 
the Rey. Canon Cotterill, assisted by the Rev. Walter Harper, Philip 
Charles, second son of the Hon. Colonel F. M. Haveltain, of Auckland, to 
Edith Mary, eldest daughter of Streekland Stonestreet Field, of Christchurch, 

On the 16th inst., at St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Rey. E. W. 
Pownall, M.A., Emslie John, only son of F. J. Horniman, Esq., of Surrey 
Mount, Forest Hill, to Laura Isabel, only daughter of Colonel A, G, Plomer, 
of 7, Chesterfield-street, Mayfair. (No cards.) 


DEATH. 


On the 10th inst., at Nyresdale, Sutton, Surrey, after a long illness, 
William Arthur, beloved husband of Julia Frances Green, formerly of San 
Francisco, California, U.S.A. 

*.* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is 
Five Shillings for each announcement. 


THE BRIGHTON SEASON.—-Frequent Trains from 

Victoria and London Bridge. Also Trains in connection from Kensington, 
Chelsea, &c. Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available Eight Days. Weekly, 
Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets, at Cheap Rates, available hy all Trains hetween 
London and Brighton. Pullman Drawing-room Cars between Victoriaand Brighton. 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations on the Railways in the 
Northern and Midland Districts, 


BRIGHTON EVERY WEEK-DAY.—A First Class Cheap 
Trainfrom Victoria 10.a.m. Day Return Tickets, 12s. 6d., including Pullman 

Ae ; available to return by the 545 p.m. ‘Pullman Express Train, or by any Jater 
rain. 


RIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY.—First Class Cheap Trains 


from Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croy- 
don. Day Return Tickets, 10s. 
A Pullman Drawing-Room Car is run in the 10.45 a.m, Train from Victoria to 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8.40 p.m, Train, Special Cheap Fave from 
Victoria, including Pullman Car, 12s., available by these Trams only. 


RIGHTON.—THE GRAND AQUARIUM. EVERY 


) SATURDAY, Cheap First Class Trains from Victoria 10.40 and 11.40 a.m., 
euling at Clapham Junction; and from London Bridge at 9.3) a.m. and 12 noon, 
calling at Hast Croydon. F 

Day Return Fare—First Class, Half-a-Guinea, including Admission to the 
Aquarium and the Royal Pavilion, 


pAsBissHORTES* CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 

Cheap Express Service Weckdays and Sundays, from Victoria 7.50 p.m.,and London 
Bridge § p.m. Fares: Single, 343,, 253., 188. ; Return, 57s., 41s., 323, Powerful Paddle 
aed with excellent cabins, &c, Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven 
and Dieppe. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY. SWITZERLAND, &c.—Tourists’ Tickets are 
issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest. 


For FULL PARTICULARS, see Time Book and Handbills, 


to be obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the 
following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be olitained :—West-End General 
Offices, 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly,and 8, Grand Hotel-luildings, Trafalgar-square ; 
Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; and Cook's Ludgate-circus Office. 
(By order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


HE ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF HIGH 

CLASS ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PICTURES, including J. L. E, 
sonier’s new Picture, Le Voyageur,” is NOW OPEN at ARTHUR TOOTH and 
fe GALLERIES, 5 and 6, Haymarket. Admission, One Shilling, including 
alogue. 


ae a ewes and Manager, Mr. HENRY 


IRVING. FAUST at Bight punctually. Mephistopheles, Mr. Henry Irving ; 
Margaret, Miss Ellen Terry. Box-office (Mr. J, Hurst) open Ten till Five. Seats 
hooked by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


‘THE WITCHES’ KITCHEN.—FAUST. | 


TRAND.—Mr. EDWARD COMPTON.—A Grand Success. 
K BEVERY EVENING, at Right, THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, by the 
COMPTON COMEDY COMPANY, Morning Performance EVERY SATURDAY 
at 2.30. Box-office Ten till Five. Business Manager, Mr. Chas. Terry. 


[THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND POULTRY SHOW, 


1886. - 

The THIRTY-BIGHTH GREAT ANNUAL EXHIBITION of FAT CATTLE, 
SHEEP, PIGS, POULTRY, CORN, ROOTS. and IMPLEMENTS will he HELD m 
BINGLBY HALL, BIRMINGHAM, on SATURDAY, NOV, 27, Adinission to witness 
the judging of the Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, but not the Poultry, from Nine till 
Kleven o'Clock, 10s.- after that hour, 5s. Monday, Noy. 29, 5s, ; Tuesday, Nov. [ee 
Wednesday, Dec. 1, and Thursday, Dec. 2, 1s. till Five o'clock ; after that hour, 64, 

For Excursion Trains and other special arrangements see the advertisements 
and the hills of the various comp.inies. 

The Hall will be Wuminated with the Gulcher Safety Electric Light, as used at 
JOHN B, LYTHALL, Secretary. 


the Inventions Exhibition, 


ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY, SWITZERLAND.—The most 


direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route to Italy. Express from 
Lucerne to Milan in eight hours. Excursions to the Rigi, hy Mountain Railway, 
from Arth Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars from Ostend 
to Milan. Balcony Carriages; Safety Brakes. Tickets at all corresponding Railway 
Stations, and at Cook’s and Gaze's Offices. 


M ONTE CARLO—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 


MONTE CARLO, in its endeavour to einerel tent brilliant and exceptional 
Entertainments offered to the Cosmopolitan High Life frequenting the shores of 
the Mediterranean, has much see ee in announcing the close of the Winter 
Season 1885-6, and that during the Summer interval arrangements will he made for 
the renewal of the Theatrical and Opera Comique Entertainments in the enswng 
Winter 1886-7, which will be sustained by artistes of renowned celelrity, 

The daily Afternoon and Eyening Concerts will continue as usual during the 


Summer Season, 
SEA BATHING AT MONACO, 
ona heantiful sandy beach, continues throughout the year, 

MONTE CARLO is provided with the following excellent Motels:—The Iétel 
de Paris, the Grand Hotel, the Victoria Motel, Motel des Anglais, Iodtel Beau 
Rivage, Hotel des Princes, de Londres, et de Russie; and Furnished Villas, together 
with good Apartments, are numerous, 


J SERTHAT'S VOW, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—Three New 
e ures—l. “Jephthah’s Return.” 2. “On the Mountains.” 3, The Martyr.’— 
NOW ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anno Domini,” *Zeuxis at Crotona,” &c.,at 
THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street, Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling. 


M\HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE’S Last Great PICTURE, 
cowpleted a tew days before he died, NOW on VIEWat the DORE GALLERY, 
35, New Bond-street, with lis other great Pictures, Teu to S1x daily, One Shilling, 


MUSIC. 


The specialty of the week was the perform: 

evening. bythe: Royal Albert Hall. Ghorat Bosch Monday 
Arthur Sullivan’s new cantata, ‘‘ The Golden Resend - Sir 
first time since its production last month at the Leeds F stony 
for which occasion it was commissioned and compos begs 
great success then obtained was paralleled on Monday } Be 
enthusiastic reception of the work, and of the com ard es 
conducted it. ‘lhe principal solo singers were. Be at L abs 
Madame Albani, Madame’ Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and a 
F. King. The three first-named artists gaye, respectivel a 
music belonging to the characters of Elsie, Ursula, and rp, a the 
Henry, with the same special effect as before: Mr. he 
having sung the important passages allotted to Lucifer ae 
earnestness, but scarcely with sufficient power for such - cin 
space as the interior of the Albert Hall. The fine ae 
music—especially the unaccompanied “ Evening Hymn” one 
the epilogue—were excellently rendered by the enor be 
choir of the society, and the elaborate orchestral details ror: 
mostly given with due effect. The cantata was Sereda 
Hiller’s “Song of Victory”—the soprano solo passages Ww i 
sung by Miss Pauline Cramer—the performance of this ate 

been directed by Mr. Barnby, conductor to the society, ig 

Since our last notice of the performances of the Frencel} 
opera company at Her Majesty's Theatre, “Les Cloches = 
Corneville” has been brought out with its original text a 
with two of the artists associated with its first iperfGeman ccs 
in Paris. These were Madame Girard and Monsieur Bian Mag 
The work belongs more properly to the class of opéra-bouffe tha 
to that of opéra comique, and should scarcely have found a 
place in M. Mayer's répertoire. It has been given innumerable 
times in an English version by Messrs. Farnie and Reece, whose 
compressed adaptation is more effective than. the French 
original. The music is lively (not to say flippant), but has 
little constructive art entitling it to rank as opera, in the true 
sense of the term. The piece, in its French diffuseness, was 
well played in last week's perfermance. This week's perform- 
ances have cons'sted of repetitions of works already noticed 

The Popular Concerts at St. James's Hall have not presented 
any specialty requiring detailed comment, since the commence. 
ment of the new season already recorded. At the second 
Monday evening concert. Madame Norman-Néruda was again 
the leading violinist, and Miss Fanny Davies the solo pianist 
the vocalist having been Madame Valleria, who made a very 
favourable impression. The accompanist was Mr. W. Ganz 
Last Saturday’s afternoon concert included Madame Fricken. 
haus’s excellent performance of Chopin’s elaborate “ Scherzo ” 
in © sharp minor, and another pianoforte solo in answer to an 
encore, besides her co-operation in Brahms’s pianoforte quintet 
in F minor. Herr Straus was the leading violinist in Dvyord4k’s 
string quartet in E flat, and his skill asa soloist was manifested 
in the execution of the late Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s very dry 
“Toccata, Adagio, and Capriccio,” accompanied on the piano- 
forte by Mr. C. H. Ould, who was also the accompanist to 
lieder of Schubert and Mendelssohn, finely sung by Mr. FE. 
Lloyd. The Monday evening concert programme of this week 
again included the names of Madame Norman-Néruda as 
leading violinist and Madame Frickenhaus as solo pianist; 
Miss Hope Glenn having been the vocalist. ; 

Last week’s Saturday afternoon ccncert at the Crystal 
Palace brought. forward a violin concerto by Niels Gade, the 
Danish composer, whose earlier works were far superior to 
his more recent productions, including the concerto now 
referred to, which was skilfully executed by Mr. John Dunn, 
as also was Ernst’s fantasia on themes from Rossini's “ Otello.” 
The young violinist possesses a highly trained mechanism ; 
but his tone is capable of improvement. Mr. Sims Reeves 
sang familiar pieces with his usual success. Other items of 
the concert require no specification. 

The London Symphony Concerts, instituted by Mr. 
Henschel, began a series of sixteen performances at St. 
James's Hall, this week. : 

The second of the new series of Novello’s Oratorio 
Concerts, at St. James’s Hall, will take place next Tuesday 
evening, when Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata, “ The Golden 
Legend,” will be performed, with the same solo vocalists as at 
the recent production of the work at the Leeds Festival, and 
its repetition at the Royal Albert Hall. On Tuesday, Gounod's 
‘“‘ Messe Solennelle” (“ De Paques”) will also be given. 

Mr. L. Van Boolen announced an evening concert at the 
Townhall, Shoreditch, for last Monday evening, in aid of 
the Jewish Home, Stepney-green, the funds of which are not 
in a favourable condition. Mr. Van Boolen arranged an 
attractive programme. 

Viscountess Folkestone organised two amateur concerts at 
the Prince’s Hall on Thursday and Friday evenings, when the 
programme included the co-operation of the Ladies’ String 
Band. 


Mr. Charles Martin Hardie, Mr. Arthur Melville, and 
Mr. James Hamilton, have been chosen Associates of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 

An estate seventy-eight acres in extent has been handed 
over to the Recreation Committee of the Leeds Corporation, to 
be laid out as a pleasure-ground for the east end of the town. 

Last week 2565 births and 1420 deaths were registered in 
London. Allowing for increase of population, the births were 
247 and the deaths 277 below the average numbers in the 
corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 

Canon Spence, Vicar of St. Pancras, has been appointed to 
the Deanery of Gloucester, in the place of Dr. Butler ; and 
the Rey. T. L. Claughton, Vicar of Kidderminster, son of 
the Bishop of St. Albans, to the vacant Canonry at Worcester. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co. have arranged with Messrs. 
Charles Scribner and Sons, of New York, for the agency, 
in the United Kingdom, of their illustrated magazine, to be 
called Scribner's Magazine. It will be published monthly, 
price one shilling, and the first number, for January next, 
will be issued on Dec. 15. 

Our Portrait of the retiring Vice-Chancellor, Sir James 
Bacon, is from a photograph by the London Stereoscopic 
Company; that of the new Mayor of West Ham, from one by 
Mr. Jabez Hughes, of Ryde, Isle of Wight; and it should have 
been mentioned last week that Mr. Thomas Fall, of Baker- 
street, Portman-square, was the photographer to whom we 
were endebted for the portrait of General Sir Redvers Buller. 

The sojourn, early this year, of the Princess of Wales and 
her daughters at Torquay has left a grateful remembrance of 
pleasure felt by the townspeople at having their Royal 
Highnesses in that delightful and fashionable town of the» 
South Devon coast. From March 1 to April 3, they were the 
guests of the Duchess of Sutherland, at Sutherland Tower, 
where they were joined by the Prince of Wales for aday or two. 
In commemoration of this visit, a public subscription provided 
the beautiful present made, last week, to her Grace the 
Duchess—an ivory and gold casket, expressly designed ae 
manufactured by Mr. Conroy Couch, silversmith and jeweller, 
of that town. A photograph of the casket, taken by Mr. Edwin 
Debenham, of 1, Cary-parade, Torquay, has been sent to 0 
which proves it to be a work of much taste and skill. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Before adding the celebrated scene of the Witches’ Kitchen 
to the superbly illustrated Lyceum edition of Goethe's “ Faust,” 
Mr. Henry Irving must have seriousty considered” the*valtie of 
the old policy “to leave well alone.” On the one hand, he had 
the serious German critics, who knew their ‘“ Faust” by heart, 
who insisted that he had not done enough, had not explained 
this, or set forth that, and .would have scarcely been satisfied, 
or their literary consciences soothed, without the Prologue in 
Heaven, and Mr. Merriman into the bargain. On the other 
hand, there was the playgoing public, who entirely approved 
of the Lyceum “Faust” as it stood, who flocked to the 
theatre in overflowing numbers, and who cordially indorsed 
ur. Irving’s policy of giving such a representation of Goethe’s 


poem as should be satisfactory to the many rather than consoling . 


to the few. The scholar will, no doubt, cordially approve what 
Mr. Irving has done—this same scholar who months ago 
would have insisted on a version of “Faust” that, owing to 
its unsuitability to the modern stage, would not have run a 
month. He will be delighted to see Faust and Mephisto 
assisting at the Witches’ incantation, and the manufacture 
of the hellish potion that is to turn the old philosopher 
into the youthful sensualist. He will own that there is 
now a reason for Faust’s transformation; he will rejoice 
at the existence of the Mirror Scene, so often misunder- 
stool before, mainly owing to the opera; and will only 
regres that the Witches’ Kitchen precedes and does not 
follow the scene at the Lyceum that is substituted for the 
‘Auerbach cellar. But, as against the scholar and student of 
Goethe, we have the uninformed playgoer—the very man Mr. 
Irving has been studiously teaching for so many months past. 
He will not be so easily satisfied. The opening of the new 
“ Faus5” will be to him somewhat of a mystery. He will weary 
of a darkened stage, and long for the appearance of Margaret. 
He will complain of the length of the mysterious introduction 
to “Faust,” and sigh for the suggestion of the love story that 
is at once its interest and its strength. Not only at Christmas- 
time, but at any time, the old or youthful playgoer would be 
irresistibly reminded of pantomime by any possible repre- 
sentation of the Witches’ Kitchen. The question is, whether it 
is wise to prepare the mind for a serious consideration of this 
lovely play with so discordant, or rather, with so harsh a note. 
When a cauldron blazes and bubbles on the stage, surrounded 
by apes and monkeys ; when demons and hobgoblins fly about 
the air; when a grey-haired witch comes down the chimney 
and fights with a fiend in scarlet; when the stage is occupied 
with an incantation, and all the abracadabra of sorcery, and 
when ultimately the same witch flies into the air on a broom- 
stick, it requires the best balance of all well-balanced minds 
to keep the thoughts back from childhood days and Boxing 
night at Drury-Lane. The scene is artistic and complete in 
execution—no fault could be found with it whatever. Onlr 
Mr. Irving, with his commanding influence, could have done 
such a thing, and still preserved solemnity and awe during 
the grim ritual of the nursery. The question is, whether 
it is wholly wise, except for some very good reason, to 
lengthen out the mystery and philosophy of “Faust” at the 
expense of the action and the story. If it had been possible 
practically to interpolate the Auerbach cellar with all its 


drunken detail between the Study scene and the Witches — 


Kitchen, the best part of the difficulty would have been 
avoided; but, as it is, the gloomy overture is inordinately 
long, and the hungry playgoer wants to get at the story. I 
should yery much doubt the wisdom of playing the Witches’ 
Kitchen scene in America. 

“David Garrick” has proved a very interesting revival 
at the Criterion, where, at last, Mr. Charles Wyndham 
has been persuaded to put forth his full strength as a 
comedian, and to show that, in addition to his fun and 
liveliness. he can have his serious and pathetic moments 
also. The change of front at the Criterion has, how- 
ever, been alluded to with undue gravity. The casual’ reader 
would imagine that Mr. Wyndham had turned his theatre 
into a home of tragedy, and had suddenly turned his attention 
to the plays of Monk Lewis or Kotzebue! This will astonish 
those who remember the representation of ‘‘ David Garrick” in 
the days of Edward Sothern. There are pathetic and serious 
moments, no doubt, in the play; but the scene where muffins 
and crumpets fly about the room, where’ lighted candles are 
dabbed into the faces of crusty old gentleman playing cards 
or swallowing plum-cake, where Garrick sits alternately on 
the floor and on the lap of infuriated spinsters, and hurls 
decanters at poor old Citizen Ingot’s glass and china, 
are incidents scarcely in harmony with the staid decorum 
of tragedy. Mr.*Wyndham’s David is an interesting and 
very graceful performance. He has as much humour as 
Sothern, and more truth in his tender tones. If I were asked, 
Tshould say that he did not play the first act as well as his pre- 
decessor ; that he played the second, or drunken act, just as well ; 
and the third, or sympathetic act, infinitely better. But then 
the manager—the actor-manager, as so'many actor-managers 
will do, sacrificed the play for the sake of hiscompany. He 
forced Robertson’s play into the harrow grooves of the Criterion 
company, instead of building up the company to suit the play. 
This is so often done on the modern stage, and so many good 
plays are spoiled by it. Mr. David James isa strong, as2ful, 
and popular actor. He isin the company ; he must be used ; so 
of course old Ingot must be altered—and spoiled—in order to 
get Mr. David James into the cast. Miss Mary Moore is a 
charming, interesting, but. at present, not very experienced 
actress ; so, of course, Ada Ingot must be levelled down to suit 
the new actress. But how about the poor play? The spectator 
will not be bamboozled. The old playgoer remembers what 
Ada Ingot and old Ingot were; the young playgoer is fully 
aware what they ought to be. Ada is a high-souled, 
enthusiastic, and demonstratively romantic girl, capable of 
deep love and deeper disgust. She should be able to 
be absorbed in her interest for the handsome actor, 
and able to turn him out of her father’s house with 
the air and dignity of a tragedy queen. Old Ingot is a 
vulgar old citizen of the last century, with a tender, human 
heart beating under his capacious waistcoat. To make him a 
sentimental father is to spoil the purpose of the play. Plays 
written one way, can only be acted one way. The motive of 
“David Garrick” is as simple as the alphabet ; and no manage- 
ment device can substitute “a” for “z,” or “z” for “a”! The 
performance of Mr. Blakely and Mr. George Giddens. is far 
better than anything of the kind that we got at the Hay- 
market, holt ease ting the fact that old Rogers and Buck- 
stone were in the cast. But how came it about that people 

; believe that Mrs: Kendal, when Madge Robertson, played in 
‘David Garrick” during the reign of Nelly Moore? ‘Lhere 
could not have been two such stars in one hemisphere. Mrs. 
Kendal did not come to the Haymarket until 1865, when she 
made her début as Ophelia to the Hamlet of Walter Mont- 
gomery, 

The Dramatic Students—an estimable society of young 
actors and actresses—are continuing their good and interesting 
work. Their sixth revival of forgotten plays consisted of 
Oliver Goldsmith’s “Good-Natured Man,’ which was per- 


performed at the Vandeyille before a distinguished literary - 


_ his excessive violence. 
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and artistic audience. Wecan now see why managers have 
hitherto shirked it, as David Garrick did when it was written, 
in spite of the protestations of Reynolds and Dr. Johnson. 
If the.playgoer of-to-day would only.patronise plays for the 
sake of pure literature, we might see many more of such 
curiosities ; but, unfortunately, they sample last century plays 
and modern works together. The farcical scene, that nearly 
damned the “ Good-Natured Man” when Coleman brought it 
out at Covent-Garden in 1768, went the best of any with the 
students, for the very good reason that itis one of the best 
scenes in the play, and it brought to the front two very clever 
young men, Mr. H. H. Morell and Mr. Dodsworth. ‘The last- 
named young gentleman is an artist who should attract the 
attention of managers on the look out for what is called 
“yising talent.” He possesses the genuine “vis comica,” and 
can act and carry on the business of the scene without speak- 
ing. He only played the bailiff’s follower, with scarcely three 
lines to speak ; but he made the artistic hit of the afternoon. 
A character like Miss Richland does not suit Miss Norreys, 
whose forte is strong comedy; but a promising young lover 
turned up in My. Duncan Young, who was cast for Leontine. 
CrP. 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 

General Boulanger has gained more popularity this week by 
presiding over a grand meeting of the gymnastic societies of 
Paris, held at the Hippodrome on Sunday. The General is 
well-looking, genial, cordial, and an easy orator, and he has 
that sense of show, and of the value of appearances which the 
French appreciate. His popularity cannot fail to grow, and 
those who live long enough will, probably, see the General 
President of the French Republic. .His speech to the 
gymnastic societies was all the more important as it was very 
moderate in terms, and as it was an official declaration of the 
present attitude of France in the European concert. Speaking 
of the great usefulness of the gymnastic societies in preparing 
the young men of France for the labours and exercises of 
military service, General Boulanger repudiated the idea that 
this patriotic movement was inspired by aggressive thoughts. 
“The first condition,” said the General, “ for the development 
of the intellectual, industrial, and commercial resources 
of a great nation is the feeling of security based on the 
consciousness of strength. For my own part, being more 
a patriot than a soldier, I desire, ardently, the main- 
tenance of peace, which is so necessary for the progress 
and happiness of my country. And that is the reason why, 
disdaining certain attacks, and strong in the sentiment of 
duty, I continue incessantly to prepare for war, which is the 
only guarantee of durable peace.” General Boulanger was 
escorted by an enthusiastic and applauding crowd all the way 
from the Hippodrome to the Ministry of War. It was a great 
day for the Minister. Itis also satisfactory to note that the 
wise and measured declarations of the General have produced 
an excellent impression, and done much to efface the souvenir 
of previous slips of a hasty and ardent tongue. 

Except amongst the members of the Right of the Chamber 
who have had the bad taste to combat, even beyond the 
grave, the great champion of anti-clericalism, the untimely 
death of M. Paul Bert, in Tonquin, has excited only sympathy. 
“Tt is hard to die at fifty-three,’ you hear one say. “And 
such a charming and simple man,” says another ; “and a man 
of profound science ; he had studied everything.” “ Why did he 
goto Tonquin? He wasrich. Hecould not have been tempted by 
the salary.” “ The insurance companies are in for it,” chimes in 
a practical Bourse man ; “he insured his life for 600,000f. before 
he sailed.” Born at Auxerre, in 1833, M. Paul Bert studied 
successively for the Polytechnic School, for law, and for 
medicine. In 1867 he taught zoology at-Bordeaux, and soon 
took the work of Claude Bernard at the Sorbonne. The closest 
friendship arose between Claude Bernard and Paul Bert. 
In 1865 M. Paul Bert began to think of the Parliamentary 
career ; and, after examining the horizon, he came to the con- 
clusion that Republicanism was the course to follow, and 
although his family traditions were directly opposed to Repub- 
licanism, M. Paul Bert never hesitated a moment. His object 
was success. After the war he entered Parliament, and 
established his position at once as an irreconcilable materialist 
and persecutor of the clergy. In 1881 Gambetta made him 
Minister of Public Instruction, when he made himself 
‘enemies on all sides, and worried even his own party by 
M. Paul Bert was a distinguished 
physiologist ; but it is to be feared that the encroachments of 
politics will have prevented him from drawing any great and 
las‘ing conclusion from the innumerable curious facts which his 
persevering researches led him to discover. The Chamber of 
Deputies have voted a pension of 12,000f. to the widow of 
M. Paul Bert, anda state funeral to the deceased. The Govern- 
ment has not yet found a successor for M. Bert. 

At the Ambigu we have had a new pseudo-historical play, 
called “ Le Fils de Porthos,” full of movement and adventure, 
and giving a pretext for scenery, costumes, and effective mise- 
en-scene. The piece is a dramatisation, by M. Blavet, of a novel 
of the same name, written by M. Paul Mahalin, who was some 
time secretary to the elder Dumas. This novel is the con- 


tinuation of “The Three Musketeers”; and it must be con-. 


fessed with joy that both novelist and dramatist have inherited 
something of the dash, spirit, and gaiety of the great Dumas. 

The fasting man, Merlatti, completes to-day the twenty- 
first day of his fast. His weight has diminished from sixty- 
one kilogrammes to fifty-three ; the temperature of the body 
has sunk; the pulse is normal and regular; and anemia is not 
very pronounced, Merlatti is resolved to continue his experi- 
ment to the end; but the doctors do not think he will be 
able to do so. Succi, the other fasting man, finds considerable 
difficulty in otganising a committee of surveillance ; the 
French doctors show no great eagerness to sacrifice their time 
to the matter ; and, as Succi’s experiment is combined with a 
commercial enterprise and gate-money, the matter is rather 
delicate. It is impossible to say when Succi will begin his 
fast, or whether he will begin it at all. ; 

The Paris publishers are becoming very active, and amongst 
all the frivolous and serious books which appear one does not 
know which to notice first. Let patriotism have its rights, 
and let me call the attention of English readers to a novel 
called “Nell Horn,” by M. Rosny. A good many Frenchmen 
have written recently about London, but in none of their 
works have I discovered the sincerity and precise observation 
which distinguishes “Nell Horn.” There is in this book a 
study of the Salvation Army, altogether striking in its vivid- 
ness. M. Rosny, I hear, has been living for the past eight 
years in East London, and living the life of the types he 
describes. In a very different tone is M. Ludovic Halévy’s new 
volume, “Princesse,” which contains a series of portraits of 
young ladies, and a study of French matrimonial calculations 
most delicately observed and wittily put. The firm of Quantin 
has just issued a splendid édition de luxe of Alexander Dumas 
famous novel, “La Dame aux Camélias,” quarto, with illus- 
trations by Lynch. thirty heliogrammes and ten etchings. 
M. Dumas has written a new preface for this edition, and, in 


545 


spite of all that has been said about the book and the heroine, 
he finds something new to tell us—namely, how he wrote the 
book at Saint Germain. One day, thirty-eight years ago, he 


-missed the train, and had. to sleep at an inn, the Cheyal 


Blanc, which has now disappeared. While walking up and 
down the terrace, he began to think of Marie Duplessis, the 
original model of La Traviata. Why not write the story of 
her life? And no sooner said than done. He bought some 
paper, and stayed a month at the Cheval Blane writing the 
story. Then he returned to Paris, and sold the first edition of 
1200 copies to the publisher Cadot for £40. The touching 
novel “ Renée Mauperin,” by the brothers E.and J. De Goncourt, 
has been dramatised by M. Henry Céard, and will be produced 
at the Odéon this week. It is expected that the piece will be 
a great literary success, and, whether it be a success or not, 
M. Edouard De Goncourt intends to dramatise his novel of 
“Germinie Lacerteux,” and thus attempt to carry on to the 
stage some of those realistic conceptions which he has so 
admirably rendered in his romances. me; 


The Emperor of Germany; the Crown Prince, Princes William 
of Prussia and Ludwig of Bavaria, returned to Berlin last 
Saturday from Letzlingen, all in the best of health. Princess 
William went from Potsdam to Berlin on Sunday morning, to 
be present at a family dinner at the Emperor’s Palace.—The 
Crown Prince received on Monday the French Ambassador, 
M. Herbette, who has since warmly acknowledged the 
exireme kindness and frankness of the Heir Apparent.—lhe 
marriage of Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Schwerin with 
Prince Reuss took place on Wednesday.—Prince Von Bismarck, 
after a brief stay in the the capital, left Berlin on Monday for 
Friedrichsruhe.—Last Saturday the second entrance to the great 
naval harbour at Wilhelmshaven was ceremoniously opened 
in presence of General Von Caprivi, chief of the Admiralty. 
The main feature of the ceremony was the passage of the 
ironclad Friedrich Karl through the new water-way.—The 
Prussian Military Budget has been submitted to the Federal 
Council. The permanent expenditure is estimated at 
267,577,000 marks, and the non-recurring expenditure at 
27,811,000 marks.—Dr. Fischer, the well-known African 
traveller, died at Berlin, on the 11th inst., from gastric fever 

M. Beernaert, the Prime Minister, laid on the table of the 
Belgian House of Representatives last Tuesday a bill for the 
conyersion of the Public Debt. He proposes to reduce the 
interest from 4, as it now stands, to 3} per cent. 

The soldiers who took part in the insurrection in Madrid 
ou Sept. 19 have been sentenced to penal servitude for life, 
except one boy, whose term is for fifteen years. 

The King of Denmark has sent a reply to the Bulgarian 
Regents to the effect that he cannot authorise his son to 
accept the Throne of Bulgaria. The Sobranje, on receiving 
this answer, appointed a deputation to proceed to the European 
Courts, and explain the sjtuation\of affairs. It is stated that 
Russia has a candidate to place on the Bulgarian Throne in 
the Prince of Mingrelia, a Russian subject at present in the 
Caucasus. He is forty years of age, and is son-in-law to 
Count Adlerberg, formerly Russian Court Minister. 

Sir H. D. Wolff left Cairo on Monday afternoon by special 
train, and is travelling by the Brindisi route to London. 

A committee of English and Canadian residents at New 
York is being formed to organise a celebration of the Queen’s 
jubilee ; and one of the suggestions to be considered is the 
erection of a colossal statue of her Majesty, a hundred feet 
higher than M. Bartholdi’s statue of Liberty, 

A Reuter’s telegram from Cape Town last Saturday states 
that the official returns of the revenue of Cape Colony last 
month show that the Customs yielded £82,240, and the rail- 
ways £91,090. 

Lord Dufferin returned to Bombay last Saturday evening 
from a short cruise which he has been making on the troop- 
ship Clive for the benefit of his health. His reception was of 
a very cordial character. His Excellency was unable to 
continue his tour owing to indisposition. Lord Dufferin has, 
however, completely recovered, and on Tuesday received and 
returned the visits of several native chiefs, including the 
Maharajah of Kolapore and the Rao of Cutch. 

Severe fighting has taken place in Burmah, where Lieu- 
tenant Eckersley, 2nd Battalion Somersetshire Light Infantry, 
was killed during an attack on the Kemendine Prince, who 
was put to flight with loss. Lieutenant Fryer, 18th Bengal 
Infantry, was wounded in an engagement in which he defeated 
1000 rebels who were stockaded at Myo-Gee, and delivered the 
loyal Woon, 

Mr. Julian Salmons has been appointed Chief Justice of 
New South Wales, in succession to the late Sir James Martin, 


Miss Emily Faithfull has received, from the Royal Bounty, 
agrant of £100, in recognition of her services, “ literary and 
otherwise,” in the cause of women. 

Dr. Cornthwaite, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Leeds, on 
completing his jubilee as Bishop, was last week presented with 
an address and a purse of gold containing over £1000. 

Mr. Arthur Kekewich, Q.C., has been appointed a Judge of 
the Chancery Division, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
retirement of Vice-Chancellor Bacon. ¢ 

The Agent-General for New South Wales has been informed 
by telegram of the arrival in Sydney of the steamer Aberdeen, 
which sailed from Plymouth, with emigrants, in September, 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis, Director of the Birmingham Museum 
and Art Gallery, has got together a very large and fine 
collection of the works of Mr. F. H. Henshaw, a veteran 
Birmingham artist. 

The large collection of paintings, drawings, engravings, 
&e., bequeathed to the Bethnal-green branch of the South 
Kensington Museum, by the late Mr, Joshua Dixon, was opened 
to the public on the 11th inst. 

At* Cambridge University, the Smith’s prizes for higher 
mathematics have been adjudged to Mr. W. P. Workman, B.A., 
Trinity College’ (first prize), and to Mr. Robert Franklin 
Murehead, B.A., St. Catharine’s College (second prize). | 

A testimonial was yesterday week presented to Mr. Matthew 
Arnold by 252 teachers in Westminster on his retirement, 
after thirty-five years’ service, from the office of Inspector of 
Schools for the district. Mr. Arnold acknowledged the presen- 
tation in an address which was received: with much 
approbation. , ; 

A memorandum to the Prince of Wales, President of the 
International Inventions Exhibition (1885), signed by Sir b. 
Bramwell, chairman of the Council, reports that the last 
statement of accounts showed the total receipts of the 
Exhibition to be £208,490 4s. 1d., and the total expenditure to 
be £213,927 12s., thus leaving a debit balance of £5437 7s. 11d. 
It was hoped, however, that upon the adjustment of certain 
claims against the Executive Council and'theysettlement of 

matters now outstanding with the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, this debit would be extinguished, and any call upon 


the guarantors-rendered. unnecessary ——-—‘- 
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MARY GRIFFIN’S BEDSTEAD. 


WIDOW DONNELLAN’S HUT. 


light ; the furniture is a three-legged stool, an old box, ora 
wooden plank supported by two stones : the potatoes are eaten 
out of a “skeigh” or wicker basket ; the bed is usually made cn 
the floor, but in one of these Sketches we see “‘ Mary Griffin’s bed- 
stead,” which is certainly “a four-poster.” The exterior view 
of Widow Donnellan’s hut, and an interior, with another poor 
woman seated by her own fireside, may give English readers an 
idea of the home life of some of the Irish peasantry. In many 
instances, after an eviction, the cabins or huts are set on fire 
being worthless to the landlord, and_the roofless walls are 
visible on the moor or the hillside. The destitute families, 
meanwhile, trudge sadly along the road to Oughterard 
Workhouse. ‘his description of the state of the country is 


The recent evictions of numerous poor tenants on the Carraroe 
estate, in the county of Galway, were attended with distressing 
scenes, of which one of our Special Artists was a witness ; and 
his letter, which we published last week, may here be quoted 
again, This district, between the shores of Galway Bay and 
Lough Corrib, is one of the most dismal parts of Ireland, a 
country of rocks and bogs from which, as he says, it is 
wonderful that any rent should be extracted. There is no soil 
to cultivate ; there are no cattle, and the few starving sheep 
have scarcely the shelter of a bush. The people huddle in the 
wretchedest of cabins, foul with smoke, the floor wet with the 
rain dripping through the black thatch of the roof, and the 
window, one pane of glass a foot square, hardly admitting 
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HUTS FROM WHICH TENANTS WERE EVICTED. AN IRISH HOME. 


EVICTIONS AT CARRAROE, COUNTY GALWAY.—SKETCHES BY A SPECIAL ARTIST. 


WITH GENERAL BULLER IN KERRY: RESISTANCE TO EVICTION. 
SKETCH BY A SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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DEPARTURE OF COLONIAL*VISITORS: THE LAST GLIMPSE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


borne ¢ P 
Quake out: by the reports of Mr. James Tuke. the benevolent 
ing se Hitchin, whose labours for the relief of the fami 
ie be Galway, Mayo, and Donegal were known before the 
ditio Leagu There is, however, 

: on of the West of Ireland in these days 


Artist who is observing these scenes in Ker He has also and special jurors, and examin: ion of witnesses whén ¢ 

been <illarney, where, in the principal street of that town, crime has been committed, charging extra police upon p 

Lord Kenmare’ nt has to walk about under the , ticular are und compensation for malicious injuries to the 

of the ar li General Sir Redvers Buller, in $ person, as well as to cattle and property. 

achie ome § in putting down the bands 

ighe toi ra light but ib c said-that, in Kerry, life an ae i i i 

alot dn ee are safe. } Lady John Manners distributed at the Westminster Town- 

Deneantry to of , 1 hall, y sterday week, the prizes which had been given by the 
¥ tO ¢ ippr ‘ é % National Temperance League ‘to students in tra 


and the re-enactment in a perpetual form, applicable, if and scholars in elementary 
»ping-hook, makes a feebleshow of oppo- ful, t 


as taken in the neighbourhood of Tralee, by the Special 


with a flag and’ a horn, summonin se ‘ { 

DOs nble when the agents of the law are see for-the without th 
ie ng down the road. The other Sk 
Mant, armed with a re 
Sltion, w 


ing colleges 
schools for. essays and reports on 
entire kingdom, of the more useful provisions of temperance, written in connection with the educational work 
the Crimes Act—such as those dealing with change of yenue of the league. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF ENNISKILLEN. 

The Right Honourable William Willoughby Cole, third Earl of 
. : Enniskillen in the 
: Peerage of Ireland, 
and Baron Grin- 
stead in that of the 
United Kingdom, 
Pe Been oe as 
Eo } LU.D., D.C.L., Hon. 
Colonel 3rd_ Bat- 
talion Royal Innis- 
killing Fusiliers, 
and Grand Master 
of the Orangemen, 
died at Florence 
; Court on the 12th 
inst. He was born Jan. 25, 1807, the eldest son of John 
Willoughby. second Earl, K.P., by Charlotte, his wife, daughter 
of the first Earl of Uxbridge ; was educated at Harrow and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, and entered the House of Commons in 
1831, as member for Fermanagh, which he continued to 
represent until his succession to the Peerage, at the death of 
his father, in 1840. He married, first, Jan. 16, 1844, Jane, 
eldest daughter of Mr. James A. Casamaijor; and, secondly, 
Sept. 5, 1865, the Hon. Mary Emma Brodrick, daughter and 
eoheiress of the sixth Viscount Midleton. By the former (who 
died May 13, 1855) he leaves two sons and four daughters ; the 
elder of the former, Lowry-Egerton, Viscount Cole, born in 
1845, now fourth Earl of Enniskillen, married, in 1869, Charlotte 
Marion, daughter and coheiress of Mr. Douglas Baird, of Close- 
burn. Dumfriesshire, by whom he has issue. Lord Enniskillen 
was a resident landlord, esteemed and honoured by all parties. 

During the last years of his life he suffered from blindness. 

VISCOUNT BARRINGTON, 
The Right Hon. George William, seventh Viscount Barrington, 
in the Peerage of 
Treland, and first 
Baron Shute in that 
of the United King- 
dom, P.C., died on 
the 7th inst. at 
Grimsthorpe, in 
Lincolnshire. He 
was born Feb. 14, 
1824. the eldest son 
of William Keppel, 
sixth Viscount, by 
: Jane Elizabeth, his 
wife, daughter of the first Lord Ravensworth ; was educated 
at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, and entered the House 
of Commons as M.P. for Eye in 1866, continuing to represent 
that borough until 1880, when he obtained a Peerage of Par- 
liament. From 1866 to 1868, he acted as private secretary to 
the late Earl of Derby; from 187+ to 1880, was Vice-Cham- 
beriain of the Household ; and from 1885 to 1886, Captain of 
the Yeomen of the Guard. He married, Feb. 19, 1846, Isabel 
Elizabeth, only child of Mr. John Morritt, of Rokeby Park, 
Yorkshire, and had three daughters, Constance, married, in 
1868, to Lord Haldon; Evelyn Laura, married to the Harl of 
Craven ; and Florence, unmarried. Having thus no male issue, 
he is succeeded by his brother, the Hon. Perey Barrington, 
born April 22, 1825, who is a widower, with issue. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JOHN LENTAIGNE. 

The Right Hon. Sir John Francis O'Neill Lentaigne, P.C., C.B., 
of Tallaght, in the county of Dublin, J.P., D.L., in the county 
of Monaghan, and its High Sheriff in 1844, died, at his town 
residence, Great Denmark-street, on the 12th inst. He was born 
June 21, 1803, the eldest son of Dr. Benjamin Lentaigne (of 
au old Royalist family), who escaped from France at the 
period of the great Revolution, in which his elder brother, 
Jean Francois Lentaigne, was guillotined. The estimable 
gentleman whose death we record held office as Inspector- 
General of Prisons in Ireland from 1854 to 1877, and on the 
formation of the General Prison Board for Ireland was 
nominated an hon, member. He was also a Commissioner 
ot National Education and Inspector of Reformatory and 
Industrial Schools; and an ex- President of the Statis- 
tical Society as well as of the Royal Zoological Society. 
For his long and eminent public services, he was 
made ©.B. in 1873, knighted in 1880, and sworn of the 
Privy Council in the summer of this year. He married, Sept. 
13, 1841, Mary, daughter and coheiress of Mr. Francis Magan, 
J.P., of Emoe, in the county of Westmeath, and leaves several 
children ; the eldest son, Mr. Joseph H. Nugent Lentaigne, 
Barrister-at-Law, is Clerk of the Crown,and Hanaper in 
Ireland. The sincerest and deepest, sorrow for Sir John 
Lentaigne pervades all classes. Generous and unselfish, 
warm-hearted and charitable, he devoted his whole thoughts 
to the promotion of every philanthropic work. To him the 
success of the beneficient institution, which he fostered with 
untiring energy and labour—the Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools System—is mainly owing ; and one of the memorials 
he leaves behind him is Artane Industrial Schools, so much 
and so deservedly admired by every Englishman interested in 
the subject of technical education. 


SIKk JAMES MARTIN. 

Sir James Martin, Chief Justice, five times Attorney-General, 
and three times First Minister of New South Wales, aged 
sixty-six. He was son of Mr. John Martin, of Fermoy, in the 
county of Cork, was called to the Colonial Bar in 1856, made 
Q.C. the following year, and raised to the Bench in 1873. He 
married, in 1853, Isabella, eldest danghter of Mr. William 
Long, merchant, of Sydney. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Major-General George Maxwell, late Lieutenant-Colonel 
66th Regiment, on the 11th inst. 

Mr. Robert Calverley Bewicke-Bewicke, of Coalby Manor, 
in the county of York, J.P. and D.L., younger brother of Mr. 
Calverley Bewicke, of Close House, Northumberland. 

Mr. Abraham Laverton, J.P. for Wilts, and a director of 
the Manchester and Sheffield Railway, M.P. for Westbury 
1874 to 1880, on the 31st ult., aged sixty-seven. 

Alderman David Smith, M.P. for Brighton in the Con- 
servative interest, at an advanced age. He served the office of 
Mayor, 1880-81. 

Mr. Edward William Cope, Secretary to the British Legation 
at Stockholm, eldest son of Sir William Henry Cope, Bart., of 
Hanwell and Bramshill, on the 4th inst., aged forty-eight. 

Mr. George Vulliamy, for more than thirty-five years 
Superintending Architect of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
on the 12th inst., in his seventieth year. ‘ 

The Most Rev. William Delany, D.D., Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Cork, ou the 14th inst.. at Blackrock, near Cork. He 
was born, Dec. 25, 1803, at Bandon, and was appointed parish 
priest of his native town in 1845, being elevated in two years 
after tu the Bishopric, which he held at his death. 


‘twenty-seven rupees monthly for keep and hire. 
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CHUSS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Euitor. 
WANSTEAD. Thinks for your pleasant note, Nearly all the suecessfnl solvers of 
No. waise it in much the same terms as yours, 
J © B(Broughty Ferry).—It is not forgotten, You shall see it again soon. 
AW D (Lucknow).—We are obliged for your note. The problems shall be looked 
wp and considered, ‘ 
Maury Bu - Your solution of No, 2220 came to hand too late for acknowledgment 
aust week, 
RSS (Manchester).--Th nks ; the problem shall he examined. 

1 SOLUTIONS OF ProniEM No, 2119 received from the Rey, John Wills 
(Barnstable, U.S.A.) and FE Gibbins (Tiflis); of No, 2220 from Thomas Chown, 
A A Ogden, John © Bremner, BE J Gibbs, jun., and P R Gibbs; of No, 2221 from 
W BC OC, 'T MacMahon Crezan, W A W, Lieut.-Col, F Loraine, EG 


F ; YS, 
rnold, John © Bremner, and Aa (Frome). 
received from George Joicey, R I 
all, Ro H Brooks, Nerina, Ro Worters 

Sharsv arne harswood, Hermit, W_ Heatheote, H 
Wardell, Shadforth, BEA, T Roberts, Otto Fulder (Ghent), E Louden, Romola 
(Ghent), W T Pierce, J_F Moore, Wanstead, John © Bremner, W Huntley, CEP, 
Rey. Winfield Cooper, H TH, W A P, Aa (Frome), and W HD Henyey. 


Schmucke, A H Palmer, W Vernon A 


(Canterbury), b 


Novr.—We have received many proposed solutions of this fine problem, com- 
mencing with 1. Kt to.Q Bard,and 1. R takes B (ch). To both moves Black has 


scood. defences, as a little careful examination should prove. The problem has 
puzzled a large number of our regular solvers—some who have searcely ever failed 
before. To these we recommenda further study of it. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2221. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
ae ae (Kt takes P, or A) 
1.K takes I K toK 4th 


2. Kt takes P (ch) K moyes 2. Q takes P (ch) 
3. Q mates accordingly. 3. Q mates, 
Norr.—lf White play 1. Kt to Q 5th, Black has a good answer in 1. B to Kt sth, 


UK to Bath (ora); 1 
| K moyes 


PROBLEM No, 2224. 
By Kari Erik (Upsala). 
BLACK. 


WTI 


White to play, and mate in four moves. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO ARCHBISHOP KNOX. 


The recently appointed Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland, whose Portrait has 
appeared in this Journal, is the Most Rev. Dr. Robert Knox, 
D.D., formerly Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. ‘ihe 
Protestant clergy and laity of the last-named united diocese, 
including many of the Presbyterians, and some of their ministers, 


have acknowledged his faithful services, during thirty-seven . 


years past, by presenting him with a testimonial. A splendid 
piece of silversmith’s work, designed and manufactured ex- 
pressly for this purpose by the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 


SALVER PRESENTED TO THE MOST REY. R. KNOX, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. ‘ 


Company, 112, Regent-street, London, is shown in our IIlus- 
tration. Its sculpture represents two incidents of the triumphal 
entry of Alexander the Great into Babylon, from Thor- 
waldsen’s fine work. The first is that of Alexander, in a four- 
horse chariot driven by Victory, followed by two mounted 
officers and two light-armed soldiers, met by Peace, with 
olive-branch and horn of plenty, behind whom are Persians 
about to offer sacrifice. The other subjects represented are 
three Chaldean soothsayers in conference. and a young 
Macedonian officer, guarding the spoil and prisoners, with 
three women strewing flowers before the victors, and an altar 
preparing for sacrifice. The salver also bears an inscription, 
with the arms of the Irish dioceses, and those of the Knox and 
Fitzgibbon families. A sum of five hundred guineas was 
added to this gift. 


SKETCHES IN BURMAH. 


An officer of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, Mr. A. E. 
Rimmer, now commanding the river steam-boat A.oung-pyah, 
to whose pencil we owe many Sketches of Burmese scenery 
and people before published, has again favoured us with those 
which appear this week. They represent some incidents con- 
nected with the experiences of a squadron of the 7th Bengal 
Cavalry who were, in September, on board the Aloung-pyah, 
on their way up the Irrawaddy to Mandalay. This regiment, 
as we have mentioned, was the first of the reinforcements sent 
from India for the intended military operations in Upper 
Burmah to be commenced in the dry season. The troopers are 
Sikhs and Pathans, fine-looking men, each of whom is the 
owner of his horse and provides his accoutrements, being paid 
They are, 
like other Indian cavalry, attended by “syces” or grooms, and 
by “ grass-cutters,” whose duty 1s to look for forage. 


NOV. 20, 1896 


VICE-CHANCELLOR. BACON, 

The retirement of Sir James Bacon from the Judic; 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age, with etal ee 1 
unimpaired, is an event of much social and Sohn 
interest. On Wednesday week he took leave of Ge ue 
attending his Court, in the presence of the Lord Chief a — 
the Lords Justices of Appeal, and Judges of all the Die 
of the High Court of Justice. The Attorney-General. i. 
Richard Webster, addressed the venerable retiring Vj, = 
Chancellor, expressing the feelings of respect and affectio 
personal regard for him which are generally entertained “fh 


Gin 
James Bacon made a suitable reply. This veteran equity ee 
titioner, a most able, shrewd, and useful Judge, is eee 


a conyeyancer, Mr. James Bacon, of Clerkenwell. He wag oy 

Feb. 11, 1798, and married,April 23, 1827, Laura Frances, day hee 
of William Cook, of Clayhill, whodiedin 1859. He eNired if 
student of Gray’s Inn on April 4, 1822, and was called to ae 
Bar there on May 16, 1827. He became a member of Linco] . 
Inn on Oct. 3, 1833, and was admitted a barrister q/ Puna 
on May 8, 1845; was made a Q.C., and Bencher of Pesce. 
Inn in 1846. He was made Under-Secretary of Canses a 
the Master of the Rolls in 1859, a Commissioner in Bankruy t : 
for London in 1868, Chief Judge in Bankruptcy in 18¢9 Tiss 
Chancellor on July 2, 1870, and a Justice of the High Ccnrt of 
Justice (Chancery Division) in 1875. The office of Vice 
Chancellor will be allowed to expire; while Mr. Justice Ka : 
one of the Judges of the High Court, takes the business itheris 
conducted by Vice-Chancellor Bacon. : 


THE NEW YORK STATUE OF LIBERTY 
American political independence was much indebted for its 
victory, a century ago, to French military aid. This was 
repaid, a very few years later, by the ideas of the American 
Republic in the great French Revolution. Now that France 
is again Republican, her sons devoted to that political faith, 
prompted in 1876, at a centenary festival, by the late 
M. Laboulaye, an enthusiastic student of the examples of 
Franklin and Washington, and the translator of Channing 
have presented to America, in token of international friendship, 
a grand artistic gift. M. Bartholdi, the sculptor, by the 
labour of ten years, constructed at Paris a bronze statue, 151 ft 
high, partly at the cost of a public subscription, partly of the 
French Government. It has been carried across the Atlantic 
and has been erected on a small rocky island at the entrance 
to New York -Harbour, where it rises 305 ft. above the sea, 
The figure of crowned “Liberty,” uplifting a torch of 
beneficent light, will henceforth greet the eyes of emigrants 
and travellers from Europe. ‘lhe President of the United 
States, Mr. Grover Cleveland, with his Cabinet Ministers and 
some members of Congress, received this noble gift,and unveiled 
the statue with due ceremony, on the 28th inst., in the 
sight of hundreds of thousands of the people. They went in 
procession through the main streets of the city, after reviewing 
thirty thousand veteran soldiers of the Federal Army, and 
were then escorted by a naval procession of 137 steamers 
across the harbour to “ Liberty Island.” They were met by 
the French Minister, with whom was M. De Lesseps. French 
ships of war joined the American squadron in the harbour, 
saluted each other, and performed naval evolutions. M. De 
Lesseps was deputed by his countrymen to deliver an address, 
to which Senator Evarts replied; the statue was uncovered, 
with a roar of five hundred guns, ringing of bells, and 
immense cheering; after which President Cleveland, with 
dignified simplicity, accepted this gift to his nation. The 
singing of the Old Hundredth Psalm ended the proceedings, 
The sculptor, M. Bartholdi, was present on the occasion. 


‘A LAST GLIMPSE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


Many Australians, New Zealanders, and Cape Colonists, besides 
those officially: or commercially associated with the late 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition, will have chosen this year for 
a long-desired visit to their friends in the old country which 
they still call “Home.” Those who have departed were 
probably accompanied to Tilbury or Gravesend, or to Plymouth, 
by some of their family or friends, who would bid them fare- 
well on board the steam-ship; and who would afterwards 
linger to watch its receding movement, fondly, sadly, but, we 
trust, with a sense of the renewal of affectionate ties, in a few 
happy months or weeks of the sojourn in England, for which 
both they and their colonial kindred should ever be grateful. 
The ocean, though its restless waves roll over ten or twelve 
thousand miles between the hearts endeared to each other by 
domestic kindliness, has no power to sever the union of spirit, nor 
has Death itself that power; but for those who are too far 
advanced in age, perhaps too narrowly confined by want of 
leisure and of means, to think of a long voyage in their 
remaining years of life, it must be sorrowful to reflect that 
they have enjoyed, in all likelihood, the last meeting on earth 
with the persons most dear to them. As for the departing 
yoyagers, who may have before them, in returning to the 
distant place of their colonial settlement, a cheerful restoration 
to the society of friends living there, perhaps also to wives 
and children, and to a career of prosperous activity, their 
regrets will be tempered with gleams of a brighter future. 
Yet they will pensively take “ the last glimpse of Old England, 
as they lean over the ship’s bulwarks ; and the memory of 
this day will mark an epoch of moral experience in many a 
manly mind. : 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENT—THE DOG DOCTOR. 


The pair of Tinted Drawings whicha humorous Artist supplies 
for our Extra Pictorial Supplement belong to that genre of 
burlesque fancies in which domestic animals figure as con 
ceivable practisers of human arts and manners—an idea older 
than Alsop’s Fables, and often worked out by ingenious 
draughtsmen, sculptors, and arrangers of stuffed skins 
of different species of beasts and birds, as well as i 
satirical poems and fables. Skye terriers have their bodily 
ailments, and may suffer, as we do, from indigestion, 
biliousness, or toothache, in which cases, if brutes 0. 
kindred race were supposed capable of giving. medical 
advice, the scenes here represented might come within the 
range of a bold imagination. The professional Dog Doctor 
has a wise and. sympathetic face, and his air of tender 
attention is perfectly human, or even humane, while the 
wearing of spectacles adds to its drollery, in conjunchish 
with the respectable black coat and old-fashioned neckclot 
We cannot but think him entitled to moderate fees, and ee 
sincere good wishes are for the relief of the distressed patient. 


Several persons of note who have recently been staying at 
the Hétel d’Angleterre, Constantinople, have written to is 
proprietor, M. Logothetti, highly commending his management. 

At a special meeting of the Hammersmith Vestry, on oa 
day, it was resolved, by twenty-nine votes to three, that sec ‘ 
event of the Metropolitan Board of Works being advise fa 
offer a sum of £58,000 for the Ravenscourt Park estate 10) 


the public use, the vestry would be willing to bear a moiety: 
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BEST . se . SELIG’S 
BROOKE'S soap aouse avo 64s com sR 
IN THE : iiwicieans 
(MONKEY BRAND). aa” sl, i, 


4d. a large Bar; free by post for 7d. 


CLEANS all Metals, 

Marble, Painted Surfaces, £100 
Windows, Gas Globes, for a Scratch made with 
Floors, Bicyeles, Harness, ; 
Mantels, Statuary, BROOKE $ 


Crockery, Knives, Forks, 
Copper Kettles, Cutlery, 
Machinery, Wicker Work, 


MONKEY BRAND, 


if properly used. 


Show-Cases, Brass Plates, In the Factory, for 
Carriage Trimmings, Machinery and Soiled 
Hands, 


India-rubber Goods, Tin, 
Kitchen Tables, &e. For Brass, for Copper, 
for Nickel, for Cutlery, for 
Bicycles, for everything, 
Cleans the bell-handles, 
door - handles, windows, 
* painted ware in the lobby, 


For Soiled Hands. 


Have a bar in your Bath- 
yoom, to keep your Bath- 
tub bright. 

Have it in your Lava- 
tory. to make your Marble 
white. 

Use it in the Parlour, 
for your Mantels, Paint, 
and Windows. 

Don't do without it in 
your Kitchen. ~ For your 
Pots and Pans, and your 
Knives and Forks, your 
Crockery. 

In your Pantry, for your 
Shelves; your Plates and 
Dishes. 

Have it in your Shop, 
for your Brass Plates and 
Show-cases. 
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Every LitTEL 
School BOY;; zo! 


knows 


Hh otkey ) \ 
it Ri} {Rises i\\y 
4 MATEE SH-CLOTHES ! 


CLEANS, SCOURS, SCRUBS, 
POLISHES, , 
BRIGHTENS EVERYTHING. 9 Svvrr conten 


WON’T WASH CLOTHES. 


TIN LIKE SILVER, COPPER LIKE GOLD, BRASS LIKE MIRRORS. 
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FULL-SIZE BAR, 


by post, for 7 stamps. 


TWO BARS, 
ONE SHILLING. 


For Brightness, for Clean- 
liness, for Rapidity, for 
Economy, for Simplicity. 


Inthe Armoury, brightens 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists everywhere. If not obtainable near you, we will 
send you, free by post, full-size bar for 7d. in stamps; two bars for 1s.; or small sample for 
1d. stamp, on 

MENTIONING THIS PAPER. 


B. BROOKE & CO., 36 to 40, York-road, King’s-cross, London, N. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & €0.'S 
THORNCLIFFE COLLIERIES, 


DELIVERIES IN ALL PARTS OF 
LONDON, 


London Sales in 1885, 312,708 Tons. | — —- # 


Do you want a RELIABLE NEEDLE? 


Gie WEN Case 
Lbrry Matra i: Wlnrasot Lok Loves iS 


May . ordered tiroust all Drapers. 


Gaal ie 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


For Prices, §c., apply to 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO. 


(LIMITED), 
Coal Department, King’s-cross, N. 


FASHIONS FOR THE a 


FASHIONS 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


REGENT-STREET HOUSE. 


PETER ROBINSON respectfully invites Ladies to yisit his 
SHOW-ROOMS to SEE THE FASHIONS in 
NEW MILLINERY, 
NEW MANTLES, 
NEW JACKETS, 
NEW COSTUMES, &c., 


Which have just been received from the FASHIONABLE 
MODISTES OF PARIS, 


PETER ROBINSON’S 
COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING, 


The Largest and most varied Stock of Fashionably Made-wp 
Articles and Materials by the Yard that can be seen at any 
one Establishment, and at the most “ Reasonable Prices.” 


Goods are sent on Approbation to any part of the Country 
(however distant) Free of Charge. 


PETER ROBINSON | 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT- adie esaial LONDON. 


MEAT DOG BISCUITS, 13/6 per 112 th. 
PLAIN DOG BISCUITS, 12/6 per 112 Ib. 
5 ewt. lots, Gd. per ewt, less. 
Carriage paid to any Station in the 
Kingdom. 

H. WRIGHT & CO. 
(Bstablished 1840), 

SHIP Biscurr MANUFACTURERS, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Office: Mmersry CHAMBERS; 
Works: VULCAN-STREET, 


W IGHT?S 
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THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN, SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and the wear 


of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the best, is BOYS’ 

guaranteed, Ladies should write for Samples of the Ss CH OO i. 

Bau capac to sa eon si - eons OUTFITS. 
reus E.C., who s y all shades 0 a 

areas; ondon, » Wh Upply a LACES BNO. 8 Messrs. SAMUEL BROS. 

qualities at most reasonable prices. have ready for immediate use 


| THis REMARKABLE FINE Crop 

| OF TORACCO . PRODUCED IN THE 

| Bricur District oF VIRGINIA 

ENABiE T & NorrH CAROLINA, 
LESUS To Furnish SMOKERS'WITH 
A BRAND oF CIGARETTES 

JTHAT FOR FINE FLAVOR, TASTE,& AROMA, 

| ~HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED- 

| These Cigarettes will be found to 
SMOKE UNUSUALLY MILD 

wing great satisfaction to those who 

INHALE THE SMOKE. 


5 ee Z 
RicHMOND. VIRGINIA, 


- LONDON DeporT, 
$5 HOLBORN Vianucr.E.C. 


Sample Box(100) 5- Post Free. 


the teeth. prevents and arrests decay, 


ighly 
pastes can possibly be 
non-gritty tooth powder: such ROWLANDS’ 


feir and golden-haired people and children, 


TEETH LIKE PEARLS, 


white and sound teeth, perfect freedom from decay, a healthy action of the gums, and eae 
oy fragrant breath can best be obtained by discarding gritty tooth powders and acid washes 


peeing. fragrance to the breath, whi é its anti-septic and anti-scorbutic properties exercise a 
eneficial influence on the teeth and gums. 
as efficacious for polishing We Seay ane 


has on it a 34. Government stamp. to guarantee its bene the genuine article and free from any 
injurious compounds. No other Odonto is genuine. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL is now sold in a golden colour for 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR peas the pare err eradicates all oe neons 


‘lefects, and renders the skin soft, smooth and delicate. 
articles, of 20, Hatton Garden, London, and avoid spurious and pernicious imitations. 


large assortment 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING. They will also 
be pleased to send, upon 
application, PATTERNS of 
MATERIALS for the wear 
of Gentlemen, Boys, or 
Ladies, together with their 
new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, con- 
taining about 300 I ngrayings. 


a very 


: This furnishes details of the 
various departments, with 
Price-Lists, &e, and is a 
useful Guide to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, 
% a) 
or Pearl Dentifrice, a white powder composed of the most recherché ingredients of the Oriental « 8.8 AM E 1 BROS. 
herbal, and warranted free from any gritty or deleterious ingredients ; it whitens and preserves SU Wear - Resisting Fabrics 
eradicates scurvy, strengthens the gums, and gives a “ * (Regd.) are especially adapted 
ETON” SUIT. 


Spc 
( 
All Dentists allow that neither washes or for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 
pure and 


preventing decay as a 
he box 


OD: has always proved itself. 


SAMUEL BROTILERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &e., 
65 & 67, Ludgate-hili, London, E.C. 


anywhere for ROWL. 


SILVER, GOLD, 


BENSON’S 


15 H 


i 


BENSON'S BOND-STREET NOVELTIES, 


WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 


GOLD, 


ay 


ie ed BENSON’S 


lay €4 ” 
| aa pa 
wi FI 
E Hit ey f E Ss 


Benson’s Diamond Ring, Lady’s - from £5 O O = @ 
Benson’s Diamond Ring, Gentleman’s ,, £10 O O ES 5 
Benson’s Brilliant Earrings - - Ben aol Ors 0:0 a - 
Benson’s New Safety Brooches - * £210 0 S ae ie iS 
Benson’s Diamond Stars - - - a eeO O20 eee & 
Benson’s Diamond Necklace - - 522 100.:0).0 = y 
Benson’s Brilliant Band Bracelets - 4s oe OO a 4 
Benson’s Diamond Scarf-Pins - - 5 £2 00 4 2 
Benson’s Gold and Platina sires Chain a I 
Bracelet - - - - - i £4 4 0 . a 
TASTEFUL SELECTIONS OF JEWELS SENT ON APPROVAL. 3 3 


Old Stones or Jewels Remounted to Present Styles, Designs and Estimates Free. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


BEST LONDON MAKE. 
Ane? Hunting Editor of the “ Field” says + — Tecan con- 
fidentiy recommend Messrs, Benson's Hunting Watch as one that 
en be depended on."—Ficld, March 24, 1884. Zlustrated Book Free. 
Tv. WwW. ler reeh Sole Maker, 
Steam ic nd 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C.; and 
a ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C 


J. W. BENSON, QUEEN’S JEWELLER, 


25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 
STEAM FACTORY, 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 


ENGLISH LEVER. THREE- :-QUARTER PLATE MOVEMENT, 


Best London Make. Warranted to keep perfect time. 
“Superior to American, Swiss, or country-made Watches sold at far 
higher prices.”—Times, TItustrated Book Free. 
J. W. BENSON, Sole Maker, 


Steam Factory, 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 


THE 


THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL BOILEAU, F.R.S. 


THE MAYOR OF WEST HAM. 


The newly created Municipal Borough of West Ham, adjacent 
to East London, in the county of Essex, beyond the river Lea 
and Bow Creek, has chosen its first Mayor. On Tuesday week, 
the first meeting of the Council of the Borough, elected in 
pursuance of the charter recently granted, was held at the 
Townhall, Stratford. Mr. John Meeson, of Stratford, the 
chairman of the Lea Conservancy Board, and chairman of the 
West Ham Board of Guardians, was unanimously elected 
Mayor. The following gentlemen were elected Aldermen :— 
Messrs. George Rivett, John Meeson, George Hay, Robert L. 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR SIR JAMES BACON, 


Gartis, Heary Worland, George Jones, James Scully, Henry , 
Barry, William Deason. George E. Banes. Henry Phillips, and 
Charles Stoner. Mr. F. E. Hilleary, LL.D., senior partner of 
the firm of Hilleary and Layard, solicitors, was unanimously 
elected Town Clerk. Mr. J. Swain, the manager of the Strat- 
ford branch of the London and County: Banking Company 
(Limited), was chosen Treasurer. We give the Portrait of the 
first Mayor of West Ham. 


THE LATE GENERAL BOILEAU. 


The death of Major-General John Theophilus Boileau, F.R.S., 
occurred on Sunday, the 7th inst., at his residence in Ladbroke- 
square, Notting-hill. He was born in 1805, entered the Indian 
Army in 1820 asa Lieutenant in the Bengal Engineers, obtained 
a Captaincy in 1846, was Superintending Engineer in the 
Department of Works for the North- West Proyinecs, and 


‘retired with the rank of Major-General. 


MR. J. MEESON, FIRST MAYOR OF WEST HAM. 


General Boileau 
came of a noble Huguenot family, descended from Etienne 
Boileau. Baron de Castlenau and St. Croix, of Langucdoc, 
whom Louis IX., on hisdeparture for the Holy Land, appointed 
Governor of Paris, and Grand Provest of France. His 
descendant, Charles Boileau, the Baron, came to England at 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. General Boileau was a 
man of high scientific attainments, and a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He was one of the most active and zealous supporters 
of the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home at Hampstead, and of other 
charitable institutions. The Portrait is copied from one by 
Mr. Sydney Hodges, presented to the Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home, 
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1, Grass-Cutter’s Donkey samples John Chinaman’s Plantains. 
2, Morning Parade on hoard the Aloung-Pyah. 


3, 7th Benzal Cavalry Embarking on board the Aloung-Pyah. 
4. Fruit-Seller, “Oh! Kimbya!”—7th Bengal Cayalry, “ Awfully fetching.” ~ 


SKETCHES IN BURMAH: BY AN IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA OFFICER, 


1, The Arch Druid, 
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2, Proclaiming the London Eisteddfod, 3, Pennillion singing. 4, Sounding the bugle, 5. Defending the Institution of the Eisteddfod, 


PROCLAIMING THE WELSH BHISTEDDFOD IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS, LONDON, 


INAUGURATION OF BARTHOLDI’S HUGE STATUE OF LIBERTY AT NEW YORK. 


552 
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THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD. | 
Welshmen in London, who cherish the language, antiquities, 
poetry, and music of their native country and race, intend 
next year, about the first week in August, to hold a grand 
Eisteddfod in the Royal Albert Hall. In honour of the 
Jubilee of the Queen’s reign, the chief prize poem is to 
be on that theme. Last week, on the day after a dinner 
of Welsh ladies and gentlemen at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
where Mr. J. H. Puleston, M.P., and Mr. Alderman Evans were 
the leading speakers, an interesting ceremony took place in the 
Inner Temple Gardens. A “ Gorsedd,” or Court, of the “ Bards 
of the Isle of Britain” was held to proclaim the proposed 
“ Bisteddfod,” or Assembly, “in the chief city of King Lud.” 
The prescribed rites of Bardie or Druidic tradition were duly 
observed ; twelve unhewn stones were arranged to form a 
sacred circle; in the centre was a larger stone, the “ Maen 
Log,” upon which the Arch Druid, a venerable gentleman 
eighty-six years old, Mr. David Griffiths, or “Clwydfardd,” 


the Welsh harper, Telynor Cymru, Mr. John Roberts, attired 
in a green cloak with red girdle, and a blue cap and scarf. 
Around were many Bards of local and provincial repute, 
gentlemen who have studied Welsh history and literature, and 
composed pieces in Welsh, with which we regret to be un- 
acquainted. They wore different badges—green, blue, white, 
or red—to denote their official rank in the academic hierarchy. 
The first act, reminding us significantly of the romantic age of 
the Cymric nation, when private feuds may haye been apt to 
disturb such assemblies, was the Arch-Druid making a cross 
of two gold-hilted swords, and solemnly asking, “oh. O68 
heddweh? ”—* Is it peace?” Each authorised Bard, touch- 
ing the crossed swords with a reverent hand, made answer, 
as on oath, “ Heddweh !” “It is peace!” as their ancestors 
may have done a thousand years ago. Then, “ Hwfa 
Moén,” the Rev. Rowland Williams, ascended the Maen Log 
and uttered a noble prayer, in terms purely Theistic, beseeching 
God's protection, and the gifts of strength, understanding, 
knowledge, the love of justice, “the love of that is essential,” 


NOV. 20, 1886 


of the Bards. A proclamation, the printed text o 
adorned with mystic symbols and the mottoes of 
Dyfed, Gwynnedd, and Powys, four provinces 
Wales, and with King Arthur’s Chair and Ro 
was read by the presiding Arch Druid, inviting 
Welsh professors of poesy and song to attend th 
at the autumn solstice and harvest festival next year. « 

no weapon shall be unsheathed against them.” Seyera] Fe 
Bards afterwards recited or chanted a variety of oh aoe 
compositions ; among these were the “Pennillion” = me 
which were sung by “Idris Vychan,” Mr. Vaughan Stanzas, 


f which i 
Glamorgan, 
of ancient 
und" Table 
all licenseq 
e Listeddfog 


panied by harp music ; and a patriotic ode by “ Gasichnts 
the Rey. R. Parry, who is an octogenarian, but four os 
younger than the Arch Druid. We give some Tilustraticns of 


the proceedings, which were followed in the eyenj 


public meeting at the Holborn Townhall. ng by a 


On the 10th inst. the Bishop of Bangor opened a new 


stood bare-headed, fearless of the cold rain. 


Beside him was 


Skin Blemishes 
= AND: C= 

BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured:by- 


‘Cuticura 


re CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Infantile 
and Birth Humors; for allaying Itching, Burning, 
and Inflammation; for curing the first symptoms of 
Eezema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seall Head, Scrofula, 
and other inherited skin and blood diseases. 

CuTicuR\, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, inter- 
nally, are infallible. 

CuTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautificrs free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

CuricuRA Soap is an exquisitely perfumed Skin 
Beautifier, Toilet, Bath, and Nursery Sanative. 

Sold by all Chemists, Price:-CuTicura, 2s. 3.1.; 
RESOLVENT, 4s. 6d.; SOAP, 1s.; or a set of the threc 
preparations, post-free, for 7s. 9d., of Francis Newbery 
& Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Strect, 
London, E.C. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S. A. 

Ha" Write F. Newbery & Sons for “ How to Cure 
Blood Humors.” 


2, = 
URMESE IVORY.—Inquire at your 
Stationer’s for this beautiful NOVELTY IN WRITING- 
PAPER. Exact imitation of REAL IVORY, in colour, grain, 
and finish. Sold in handsome c (inlaid chony and ivory), 
containing Note Paper, Envelo} id. Correspondence Cards, 
Shonld you be unable to procure it of your Stationer, send 
tlurty-two stamps to the Maker, 


J. HODGSON, 17, Little Trinity-lane, London, E.c. 


RKINSSCOTT 


COURT STATIONERS 


OXFORDSTREETLONDON. 
Samples of Stationery Posi Free. 


BILLIARD 


(Established 1814) 
HOME 


TABLES. 


AND FOR THE COLONIES. 


CUSHIONS. 


“ PERFECT.’'—J. Roberts, Jun. 
SPECIAL. 
16, Catherine-st., Strand. 


THURSTON’S. 


WHy ARE the “ Anchor Stone Building- 
Boxes” so universally approved? Why 
are they preferred by Children to any other 
Toy? The explanation is given in the numerous 
testimonials of famous pedagogues, contained 
- in the latest price-list. 
Before making choice of a Christmas Present, 
do not fail to peruse this little book, which 
may be obtained gratis from the general dépot, 


F. AD. RICHTER and CO., 


1,-Railway-place,-Fenchurch-street, London, EG. 


MAX GREGER’S 


The Pure Hungarian 
Claret. 


RICH IN PHOSPHATES, 


CARLOWITZ,| 


the love of God and all that is good; for such is the religion 


church at Dolwyddelan, near Festiniog, towards whic 
Willoughby gave £1100 and a site. ames J 


Just published, 2s. 6d., with the following Steel Engravings :— 
“Old Farm Road,Corn rd,” “ Loch Leven Castle,” “ Merton 
Hall, Norfolk, seat of the Right Honourable Lord W als 
ham,” © Riwnsof Kilmalkedar,” “Cottages at Chiselhurst, 


FULCHER S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM 
BOOK AND POEBTICAL MISCELLANY, for 1887, con- 
taining an O ne ‘ entitled “Too Late.’ by J. Cy 
Lambert ; Origine ical Contributions from G. W. Somer- 
yille, J. C, Lambert, John Hall, Alice E. Argent, Mary Rh. Kate, 
Rey. J. H. Davies, Corahe, W. S. Lee, M. A., BE. 8. G.,8 1, 
Hurrell, Carrie, Ada A, Warren, &c.; with Original Enigmas, 
Charades, Conundrums, Double Acrostics, &c. 

London: PRACOCK, MANSFISLD, and BRrrron ; and all Book- 
sellers. Sudbury: A. PRATT. 


WELDON'S CHRISTMAS NUMBERS JUST OUT. 
W ELDON’S LADIES’ JOURNAL, price 6d. ; 


' post-free, 9d. A lovely Chromo Plate, “Grandfather's 
Birthday”; a Paper Pattern of a Tailor-made Coat, and other 
Supplements givenaway. Sixty Illustrations. 

odo; 


ELDON’S DRESSMAKER, price 

post-free, 3d. A Charming Chromo Plate, “ Frightiul 
"; also _a Coloured Plate of Winter Fashions given 
Fifty Illustrations, 


ELDON’S BAZAAR OF CHILDREN’S 


FASHION, 2 post-free, 31. A Choice Chromo 
soa Paper Pattern of the Lingard 


Vy ELDON'S NEEDLEWORK SERIES, 
price 2d.; post-free; 2d. Nos. 1 to 12 just out. How 
to Knit and Crochet; How to Make Patchwork; Macrame 
Lice; Stocking Knitting, &c., full instructions for beginners. 
The Twelve Numbers, post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WELDON and Co., Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


Crs OF DEAFNESS.—NOISES IN THE 
/ BARS.—Rey, E. J. SULVERTON invites sufferers to send 
for his book showing the di 


V 
Plate, “ The Wee Nu ; 
Coat given away. Seventy Illustrations, 


ase and the means of cure. Post- 


free, 6d. ; French Edition, with letter of advice, if case he 
St . Inmperial-buildings, Ludgate-cireus, London. Free 
consultations daily. 
1s., post-free, 
SIMPLE TUMOURS 


 Picikeae AND 
} DISPERSED BY ELECTRICITY. 
By G. EDGELOW, M.D.—H. RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


MEDICAL WORKS BY DR. GUTTERIDGE. 


YANCER: Its Nature and Successful 
Treatment. THE CURABILITY OF CONSUMPTION, 
Either Pamphlet, post-free, 1s. ry 
Kerny and ENDEAN, 440, Oxford-street, W. 


“NO MORE CURL PAPERS OR IRONS.” 
Hinde’s Hair 
Curling Pins. 


PRODUCE CHARMING RINGLETS, &e. 
USED COLD. 


Surer and more effective than Curl Papers 
or Curling Irons. Comfortable, Invisible, 
Simplicity itself. 

NO HEAT REQUIRED. 
BEWARE of knavish imitations, which 
are absolutely eless frands, Venders 

will be rigoro prosecuted. 

Sold in 6d. and 1s. Boxes, by Fancy 
Dealers; or Simple Box for 7 stamps, 
direct from Messrs, HINDE’S LONDON 
SAMPLE ROOM, 14, City-road, E.C. 

Wholesale of 
Messrs. HINDE, Birmingham and London. 


FAIRY LAMPS 


AND 


FAIRY LIGHTS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
_OXFORD-ST. 


£70,000 Value of SILKS, SATINS, 


VELVETS, PLUSHES, PANELS, &c. 


[N anticipation of the great Riss 
in the Price of Silk Goods which has now takcn 
place, large orders have been given and purchases made 
so as to place the Department in a position to SUPPLY 
High-class SILKS at Prices Lower than they haye becn 
for many years. ; 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


SELF-REGISTERING THERMOMETERS, 


Indicate the Highest and Lowest Temper 
during the absence of the euaeEvan, a 


ILLUSTRATED Price-Lists FREE py Pog 


EARLY FROSTS. 


1,000 PIECES FANCY STRIPE 
and BROCADED SATINS, 5 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF COLOUR, 
Per yard, 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., 4s, 6d., Es. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, Gd. 


50 PIECES All-Silk DUCHESSE 
Per yard, 4s. 6d. : prior ait per yard, 6s. 6d. 


300 PIECES ALL-SILK 
MERVEILLEUX, 
IN BLACK, WHITE, AND 89 NEW SHADES, 
Specially Cheap, at per yard, 2s, 11d, and- 3s. lid. 


a 


400 PIECES NEW STRIPE 
FAILLE AND PLUSH, NEW TINTS, 
AND BLACK, 
Per yard, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and Gs, 6d. 


2000 RICH FAILLE and PLUSH 


MIXED PANELS, 
for the Enrichment of Ladies’ 
and Aisthetic 

Each, 5s. 11d., 68 


sses, comprising Classic 


COLOURED LYONS VELVETS, all Pure Silk, 
Usual price, 17s. 9d. 3 12s. 9d. 


g00 BOXES COLOURED SILK 
PLUSHES, 
NEW AND ZXSTHETIC SHADES, 


Per yard, 3s. 11d. to 6s. 6d. 
NEW DRESS FABRICS, 
Patterns, Iustrations, and Circular of Particulars Free. 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD-ST. 


STHMA! ASTHMA! ASTHMA! 
CURED CERTAINLY AND SPEEDILY BY 


pisses GC URE 


Adapted also for the Cure of Hay Fever, Catarrh, Whooping 
Cough, Croup, Infinenze and Common Colds, 
Used as directed, it never fails in effecting a thorough 
and permanent cure. Price 4s. 
Post-free for 50 stamps of 
J. SANGER and SONS, 489, Oxford-street, London, W. 


A LAXATIVE, REFRESHING FRUIT LOZENGE, VERY AGREEABLE TO TAKE, 
DOES NOT INTERFERE WITH BUSINESS OR PLEASURE, 


TAMAR 


E. GRILLON, 69, QUEEN-ST.,. CHEAPSIDE, 


INDIEN 


CONSTIPATION, 


Hemorrhoids, Bile, 
Loss of Appetite, 
Gastric and Intestinal 
Troubles, 


them. 


GRILLON. 


LONDON. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS. 


INGW.0O.OD 101 LEAD ENHALL 


Easterly Winds, Gold, and Damp arc defied by those who use JENSEN'S 


THE “LANCET” :— 
“Excellent. quality. 


No taste. Of much 
value in wasting 


diseases.” 


“BRITISH MEDICAL 

JOURNAL” :— 

“ Qhildren *take 
well.” 


it 


In Bottles only, 
labelled * Jensen's.” 


hest, 
TAKE NONE 
OTH.AR, 


COD LIVER OL. Better than the 


Headache arising from. 


_ ‘The cheapest.and._ 
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NEGRETTI and ZAMBRA’S ELECTRIC INDICATOR 
will ring a bell when the temperature in greenhouse 
falls below or exceeds the point at which iniury woul) 
be caused to plants, &e. ‘ 

It also indicates the present tempcrature as an ordinary 
thermometer. 1 

The bell can be placed in the gardencr’s cottage, or 
at any other conyenient spot. Price, including bell 
battery, thermometer, and 50 ft. of double connecting 
wire, #1 10s, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 


HOLBORN-VIADUCT, EC. 


BrancuEs: 45, CORNHILL ; 122, RHGENT-STREET ; 
Photographers at the CRYSTAL PALACK, 
N, and Z’s Large Illustrated Catalozue, 1200 Engravings, 
Price 5s, 6d. Telephone No, 65s, iy 


PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. SPRINCK. 
Vide “The Artist,” September, 

recommend this little work to all artist 

LECHERTIER, BARBE, and Co., 60, 


A Special Preparation for 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BoOTS & SHOES. 


A Dressing combined with Glycerine for rendering the 
leather permanently soft and pliable. Gives a natural 
flexible polish which does not rub off or soil the skirts tit 
wet weather, Free from spirit, acid, or any ininriou: sib 
stance to leather. Applied witha sponge attached to cor k 
Sold everywhere, in extra large Bottles, at 6d 
Wholesale Depot: 8 & 9, HOSTER-LANE, LONDON 


PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oui Pest, 
and most Widely-known Family Medicine i the World, 
and Cures Severe Sealds. Burns. Sprains 


It instantly Relie 2 ; in, 
Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side, sf eo 


Limbs, and all Neuralgie and Rheumatic Pi 
ternally, Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, ¢ 
Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum, 0h. % 
Household Medicine, and affords reli¢ 
Any Chemist ci 


Stomach, Colic, 
KILLER is the great li 
not to be obtained by other remedies, 
supply it at 1s. 13d. and 2s, gd. per Bottle. 


TEN PRIZE ME 


DALS. 


ALL SIZES. ALL PATTERNS. NO DYES 


OR BLEACH. 


TRELOAR & SONS, 
68, 69, anv 70, LUDGATE HILL: 
A* CATALOGUE OF THE ‘ 
BEST FLOOR COVERINGS POST. FREE. 
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The Ru 


thickest clothing, because it creates warmth. It strengthens Throat, Lungs, and Chest. It cures Indigestion. It 
never “repeats.” Absolutely pure, sweet, and pleasant totake. «@ gap : 4 99 
In Bottles in Carton Cases, each bearing the Trade-Mark, at Children like it, 

Is, per 4-pint, 2s. 4-pint, 3s..6d, pint, 6s, gd. quart. Sold everywhere, and by the Sole Consignees, HERTZ and 
COLLINGWOOD, 101, Leadenhall-street. Take none but JENSEN'S, the best and cheapest, — 


iS THE BEST NATURAL RESTORATIVE, 


constantly preserihed by eminent Physicians. Hundreds of 
‘Testimonials prove that its daily use has in very many cases 
let to vyenewal of health and strength. Price 24s. per dozen, 


MAX GREGER, Lta., 
7, Minc.ug lane, EC. ; and 2, Old Bopd-street, Loudon, Ww. 
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ave found it 


matchless for the 
hands and complexion 


Since using Pears’ 
r Soap | have discarded 
all others. 


For preserving the Complexion, keeping the skin soft, free from 
redness and roughness, and the hands in nice condition, it is the 


finest Soap in the world. ae me 
AOU Pe 


te 


Good Complexion / 
ano LVice Hands! 


OTHING adds so much to personai attractions as a bright, clea 
complexion, and a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
; most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
plainest become attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured 
The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
the Public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or ar 
agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration, 
viz.: the Compesition of the Soap itself, and thus many a good complexion 
is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, BRR, 


Writes in the JouRNAL OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


HE use of a good Soap is certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
“health, to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
“into wrinkles. PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 
* oldest inhabitant; and PEARS’ Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
“nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 


‘T 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weather, 
winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 
as, on account of its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

and Chopping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velvety condition 
maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agrec- 
able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet, 


Lestimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 


a HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
oe One 

i ea EE TS BO 

PE ARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PR ARS’ 


Transparent Is, each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 64. Transparen' 


Ni Ap (The 2s, 6d. Tablet is perfumed with Otto of Roses.) 
. A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. SOAP. 


Per Doz. Per Doz, y 
Children’s ...1/2. | Hemstitehed— S 
CAMBRIG tasics 5 244) Ladies’. 27113 | 
Gents’.. .. 8/6 | Gents’ .. 4/11 


CO-OPERATIVE STORE PRICES. 


Patterns and Prices post-free. 


81, Great Portland-street, London, W. 


Bk PND sd. 


Appoint- 
to the 
and 


“The Queen” says :—* The 
Cambries of Robinson and 


POCKET Cleaver haye a world-wide 
ol Germany, 


fame,” 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


sot owe, HANDKERGHIEFS, 


By 
Meats 
q ween 
Crowh Princess 


MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 
JAY’S 


experienced 
DRESSMAKERS 


and 
MILLINERS 
Travel to any part of 


n & Hanh 
Der orfécted Py 


“T3 as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 

“Has almost the delicacy of 
salad oil.’—Brit. Med. Journal. 

“No nauseous — eructations 
follow after it 1s swallowed.”— 
Medical Press. 

Jt can he borneand digested hy 
the most delicate ; it is the only 
oil which does not “repeat”; 
and for these reasons the most 
efficacious kind in use. In cap- 
suled Bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 
23. 6d., 43. 9d., and 9s. 

Sold Everywhere. 


\ —) Y 7 oe 
cCOD-LIVER OIL 
Cc eA y= f/ 1 FS f/ Ss J) = 1 ® 
B N | LIQUID MALT, forms a valuable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil, being not only a highly- 
] concentrated and nutritious Food, but a powerful aid to the digestion of all starchy and 
=) ; k farinaceous matters, rendering them easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid. 
BYNIN, being liquid, is entirely free from the inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract ; it is 
very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and pepiic properties of malt in perfection. It is a valuable aliment in 
Consumption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles, at 1s. 9d. each. 


THE 


“LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


The strictest examiner may try 
every test of touch and sight 
without discovering that these 
are other than the Genoa Velvets 
they so closely resemble, while 
the peculiar arrangements re- 
sulting in the Fast-woven Pile 
enable them to stand interminable 
wear that would ruin real velvets 
at four times the price. 


VELVETEEN 
| Bears the name “LOUIS"and a 
guarantee of rear accompanies 
every yard, from the cheapest gualil 
fo the best, Hote well! the peal 
g Lows in connexion mith pris 
felveteen is spelled "LO-U1S 
din no other way. 
from all drapers throughout 
the Kingdom. 


Special attention is drawn to 
the colours, which for brilliancy, 
depth of tone, and magnificent — 
appearance are quite perfection. 


Note well! The word 
“Vouis?’ in ‘connection 
with this Velveteen, is 
spelted “L-O-U-I-S,” | 
and in no other way. 


Every yard of the genuine 
bears the name “ Louis,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the 
cheapest quality . to. the - best, 
guaranteed. 


MAY BE HAD FROM DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 


the Kingdom, 
Free of expense to 
purchasers. 
They take with them 
Dresses and 


Millinery, besides 
Patterns of Materials, 
at 1s. per yard and 
upwards, 
all marked in plain 
figures, and at same 
price as if purchased 
at*the Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. 
Reasonable estimates 
are also given for 
Household Mourning, 
at a great saving to 
large or small families, 
Funerals at stated 
charges conducted in 
London or Country. 


JAY’S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


MAPPIN 


Paris, 8, Place de-l’Opéra, 
Londres, Old Bond-str. 39. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 


WEBB, 


i __— = = o = 

FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 

PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION, 


WEDDING PRESENTS, TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues Free on Application, stating 
= requirements. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 


AND POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY; SHEFFIELD. 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery 
in stock, rm all sizes, fitted in strong oak chests, 
£5 153, £8 Ms, £12 Is, Gd, £15 Bs. Gd., £26, &e. 
A special detailed List post-free, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


CRAPreLt and ©O.’S New Publications. 
DOROTHY. New Comedy Opera. Written 


by B.C. Stephenson, and Composed by ALFRED 
CELLIER. Now being played with immense success at the 
Gaiety Theatre. Vocal Score, 5s. net; Pianoforte Solo, 33. net. 


OROTHY is adapted to please learned and 


unlearned alike. A decided and deserved success. 
Gongs from DOROTHY : 
ye OF MY HEART. ; 
Beatie OF MY HEART. In E£ flat and F. 


Sung by Mr. Hayden Coffin, Encored nightly. 


BE WISE IN TIME. Sung by Miss 


Marion Hood. 


ITH SUCH A DAINTY MAID. 


by Mr. Redfern Hollins, 
OROTHY WALTZ, from this popular 
Comedy Opera, 


By P. BUCALOSSI. 


[PonoTHY QUADRILLE, P. BUCALOSSI. 
[PoRoTHY LANCERS. P. BUCALOSSI. 
DOROTHY POLKA. P. BUCALOSSI. 


23, each net. 


3) OROTHY.—GRACEFUL DANCE. 


Sung 


])OROTHY.—COUNTRY DANCE. 
O, E flat, and F. F. PAOLO | 


1s. Gl. each not, 
NEW SONGS BY POPU LAR COMPOSERS, 
LOVE TIES. 
TOSTI. 
@) LADY OF MY LOVE. In E flat, F, and 


‘ A flat. F. PAOLO TOSTT. 
"HE GARDEN OF SLEEP. ISIDORE 
DE LARA. 
[HE GARDEN OF SLEEP. In A and 
B flat. 


GLORY. New Baritone Song. 
J. L. ROECKEL. 


YEAR BY YEAR. J. L. ROECKEL. 


2s. each net. 


CQQECONDHAND PIANOFORTES.—GREAT 
2) SALE.—A number of the best Instruments of all 
descriptions, returned from hire, and nearly as 
good.as new, at greatly reduced prices for cash, 
6r on the Three-Years’ System, at CHAPPELL 
and CO,'S. 
Broadwood Cottage jand Grand Pianofortes, 
Secondhand. ; 
a ocners Cottage and Grand Pianofortes, Second- 
em. 
Erard Oblique and Grand Pianofortes, Second- 


hand. 
Chappell Pianinos, Overstrung and Grand Piano- 
fortes, Secondhand. 
Clough and Warren 
hand. 
Alexandre Harmoniums, Secondhand. 
A large Stock at greatly reduced prices. . 
. ae Hast AS by post, if desired, on appli- 
cation to 


(CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street ; 


and 15, Poultry. 


American Organs, Second- 


Now being performed at the Opera Comique. 


UR DIVA. New Comic Opera, by VICTOR 
ROGER. English Version by C. M, Rae. 
Vocal Score (complete) ret oe en 
Libretto s os as Ae 
*Tis You (romance). Two keys, C and D 
Sung by Mr. Frank Celli ; always encore 
Weary am I of Foreign Parts <s ae a 
Sung by Miss Effie Clements ; always encor 


s. net. 
net. 
net, 


net. 


rect, London. 


NEW MUSIC. 


BooseY and CO..S NEW SONGS. 


| THE CHIMNEY CORNER. COWEN. | 
Sung by Madame Antoinette Stirling. | 
LOVE | 


IS A DREAM. COWEN. 
NEVER DESPAIR. MOLLOY. 


| 
“Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd. | 
Sung by Signer Foli. 


THE WIDE, WIDESEA. STEPHEN ADAMS. | 


Sung by Miss Eleanor Rees. Hl 


Qs THE ROLLING WAVE. GODFREY | 
MARKS. | 

| 

| 


QTEPHEN ADAMS’ GREAT SONG. 
TPHE MAID OF THE MILL. The most 


popular song of this Composer since the * Blue Alsatian 
Mountains.” 


TN\HE MAID OF THE MILL WALTZ, on the 
above Song. Also companion song to the “Maid of the 
THE GARONNE. 


Mill,” THE sake 
AN OLD GARDEN. By HOPE TEMPLE. 
Fifteenth Edition. 


MABRZIALS’ LATEST SONGS. 


SY ASTENG. 


[HE RIVER OF YEARS. 
NEVER TO KNOW. | 
G?: PRETTY ROSE. Duet in Canon. | 


2s, each.—Boosry and Co, 295, Regent-street. | 


NDIANA. New Comic Opera. By EDMOND 
AUDRAN. Libretto by H. B.Farnie. Performed nig 3 
with great suce at the Avenue Theatre. Vocal score ready 
this day, price 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-strect. | 


pRorana VALSE. LIDDELL. 


pyorsna LANCERS. LIDDELL. 
2s. each, 


Boosey and Co. 


| DIANA.—LOVE WILL GUIDE. 
The celebrated Waltz Song. 
Sung by Miss Wadman. 
2s.—Boosky and Co, 


[S014 WHEN LOGS ON THE INGLE, 
The Popular Mill Song. 
Sung by Miss Duggan. 
2s,— Boosey and Co. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers ; 4s., cloth, gilt edges. 


[HE “ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A complete Encyclopedia of Vocal Music. 
Songs of England. (@ vols.) Songs of Germany. 


Son of Scotland. Songs of Italy. __ 
Songs of Ireland. Son of Scandinavia and 


s 
Songs of Wales. Northern Europe. 
Songs of France. 2 Songs of Bastern Europe. 
‘The aboye volumes contain one thousand Popular Ballads, 


Schubert’s Songs. 


Beethoven's Songs. | t ‘ 

Mendelssohn's Songs. Rubinstein’s Songs. 

Schumann’s Songs. Rubinstein’s Vocal Duets, 
All with German and English Words. 


* 


Songs from the Operas. Mezzo- 


Handel's Oratorio Songs. 
Soprano and Contralto. 


Handel's Opera Songs. (Italian 


and English Words.) Songs fromthe Operas. Tenor 
and Baritone, 
Modern Ballads. Humorous Songs. 


Choice Duets for Ladies, 
and List.of Contents can be had on 
application. + 
Boosey and Co., Regent-street, 


A complete Catalogue 

[HE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME. 

Mozart’s Thirty-seven Songs, with English, German, and 

Italian words. In One Volume, 2s. 6d. each, paper cover; 48., 

cloth, gilt edges.—BoosEy and Co. 


Sacred Songs. 


The Olive Groves (Song) cs HA 2s. net. 
Sung by Mr, Henry Beaumont ; always encored. 
Witha Wave ofa Dainty Hand .. 
Sung by Miss Minnie Marshall; alv 
Recall Those Days (Song) 
Sung by Mr. Frank 
Ove DIVA.—A Great Success. 
Dance Music by Liddell, and Pianoforte 
Arrangements in the Pr 
METZLER and Co., 42, Great Marlborougl 
\N ETZLER and CO.’S ALBUM of DANCE 
MUSIC for CHRISTMAS, 1886, price 1s., or post-free 
3 stamps, containing :— 
SeeSaw Waltz.. es we os +. A. G, Crowe. 
Go As You Please Polka .-. == +. Fahrbach. 
Quadrilles, Lancers, Schottische, and Waltzes, by Waldteufel, 
_ Bucalossi, &e. 
Also arranged for Violin Solo, complete, 6d, net (post-free 
sevon stamps). 
METZzLER and Co., 42, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 


SUPPLIED TO TIER ee GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE 


QUEEN. 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Testimonials 
New Models. from Highest Awards. 


Hxhibition Model ..£28| Ch. Gounod «. | Paris, 1867. 


Sunday School Organ 35} Liszt -- «+ | Vienna, 1873. 

Chancel Organ.. .. 52] Dr. Stainer .. | Philadelphia, 1876. 
ween’s Model-. +» _80| Saint-Sacns .- Paris, 1878. | 
ziszt Organ .. 120| Ed. Batiste .- | Calcutta, 1884. 


With Pedal Point or 
Prolongment. 
-¢ Manual Organ. . 300 
With Water Motor, 
£12 extra. 
New Catalogues gratis and post-free of all first-class Music- 
sellers, or of METZLER and CO., 
42, Great Marl)orough-strect, London, W. 


E. J. Hopkins,. | London, 1885, 


A. H. BEHREND'S 


NEW SONG. FOR OLD SAKE'’S SAKE. 


CECILE HARTOG'S 


NEW SONG. IF WE COULD MEET. 


Rk. B. ADDISON'S 


NEW SONG » WHILE WE DREAM. 


ANNIE ARMSTRONG'S 
NEW SONG. THE OLD SEE-SAW. 


GERALD LANE’S 


NEW SONG. ASKING THE WAY. ‘ 


E. BUCALOSSI’S 
SONG. CAN I FORGET? 
(On the celebrated La Gitana Waltz.) 
Each 23, net. 
RorEent Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington-street, W. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209. 
J « iRoxent-strect, London, W., havea choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDITAND Grand Oblique, Cottage, and 
Symare PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, hy the grea 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also fifty church, ) 
clamer, ehaneel, and cabinet organs, harmoniums, ap 
Aner cin organs; either for cash, by cusy payments, or on 
their Three-Years' System. ‘ 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B, CRAMER: 
and CO, for “gencral good quality and moderate price of | 
pitnos.” Price-Lists free on application,—Ktegent-street, W. ; 
and Moorgate-strect. j 


MORE amd MOORE'S PIANOS. 


(Established 1836). Rebuilding of premises. Tempo- 
rary Ware-rooms, 189-190, ee Without, London, E.C. 
Reduced prices (during rebuilding only), from 20 guineas. 
Three Yeara’ System from 10s, 6d. per month, Lists free. \ 


gous BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANOS. 
Inventions from 1868 to 1884, including the Patent Tuning 
pele eer ene the power to outlast any other piano. 
J BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufaet 

18, 20, and 22, Wigmore-street, London, W. Liste free, 


NEW 


urers, 
* : 


MALLWOOD’S DANCE ALBUM FOR 
)\) LITTLE FOLKS. Price 1s., in illustrated cover, Contains 
Sixteen Pieces of Dance Music, including Lancers, Quadrilles, 
five Waltzes, three Poikas, two Galops, &c. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


To be had of every Musicseller in the United Kingdom. 


HE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. 
Full music size, price 1s. each. 
List of Contents post-free. 
Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


To be had of every Musicseller in the United Kingdom. 


[HE DIAMOND MUSIC BOOKS. 


Demy 4to, price 6d, each, 
List of Contents post-free. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Six PLANTATION SONGS, with Choruses. 
The Words and Music hy ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 
Click! Clack! Naney. 

De Ringtail’d Coon! Dat's herry Queer. 
De Ole Banjo. Good Night. 
Sung by the Composer and Chorus at Lady Folkestone’s 
: €oncerts at Prince’s Hall. 
Published this day. Price 2s. net, complete, 
BoosEy and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD. of 


18.Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Rue de Mail. 
Paris. Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are heing Sold 
hearing the name of “ Brard” which are not of their mannfac- 
ture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 gs. 


pgPaeee’ PIANOS. — COTTAGES, 


from 
» 50 guineas. 4 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 


5 SECOND-HAND PIANOS for SALE. 

An opportunity now offers to-those who are allesto pay 
cash, of purchasing really good Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard, and other good makers at nominal prices, Descriptive 
Lists sent post-free. Packed free and forwarded to any part. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


18. — HANDSOME WALNUT - WOOD 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, fullest compass of seven 
octaves ; guaranteed perfect in every respect ; nearly new, 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-street. 


*24—BROADWOOD PIANO, nearly new. 


Has only been in use afew months. Metal plate. For 


cash only. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 
3° 


GUINEAS.—“ THE VICARAGE” PIANO, 
Eccles 


polished oak Cottage, by Cadby ; beautifully carved in 
iastical style ; seven octaves; trichord, Suitable for a 
Vicarage or Study. A great bargain. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, W. 
£82 COLLARY and COLLARD SHORT 
GRAND PIANO, in handsome Rosewood case. A great 


in. Should be seen at once. Cashonly. 
HOMAS OBTZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-street, W. 


35.—ERARD (London) TRICHORD 
OBLIQUE in handsome Ebomsed and Gilt case, mm 
excellent condition. Very little used. Cash only. 
THOMAS OBTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, W. 


prs OS.—860 Pianos, 350 American Organs 
Immediate Sal In consequence of the retirement of 
the Senior Partner of the firm of T. D'ALMAINE and CO. 
(Established 100 years) the whole of the above stock is now 
offered at an enormous reduction in price, to effect a speedy 
sale. Hasy Terms ikl and ten years’ warranty given 


bar; 


with every Instrument. | Fie pehns, oe guiness, 1) Euinens, 
md: gu 

U7 guineas, 2» enuiness, a. Te DALMAINE and ‘00. 91, 
Finsbury-pavement, B.C. F 


NEW MUSIC, 


J B. CRAMER and CO.S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW SONGS. 


Rowe. HENRY PARKER. 
Your FORTUNE. HENRY PARKER. 


“The song of the gipsy girl.” 

6) LOVED AND LOST. LORD HENRY 

SOMBPRSET. 
QING TO ME. L. DENZA. Sung by 
Ke Miss Carlotta Elliot, Mr. Ben. Davis, &c. 
A JUNE SONG. MARY CARMICHAEL. 
yf 
K28 AND FLOW. Ll. 


Sung by Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Griswold, &c. 


CARACCIOLO. 


NEW DANCH MUSIC. 
TWILIGHT SHADOWS WALTZ. 
RICHARD SMITH, Played by all the Military Bands in 


the Kingdom, 
| OSY DAWN. New Waltz by CHARLES 
By LILA 


DEACON, Composer of * Cerise.” 
NEVES TO PART WALTZ. 

CLAY. Played hy the Viennese Ladies’ Orchestra. 
LAto™ WALTZ. ENOS. ANDREW. 
PHYLLIS POLKA. ENOS ANDREW. 


London: J. B. CRAMER and Co,, 201, Regent-strect, W. 
NEW SONGS WORTH SINGING. 
(CHILDIE. BY BEHREN 
} “A pretty story clothed in simple music.” 
“The greatest success of modern times.” 
F,G, A flat (C to 1), B flat and C, 
PINSUTI. 


ATCHING THE EMBERS. 
* All yoealists should secure this gem.” 
B flat, C (B to FP), And D. 


BADY ! (Bass or Baritone). F. N. LOHR. 
) Ready ! Bold, manly, and * stirring.” 
©, D (compass B to D), and I flat, 24 stamps each, 
W. Morvry and Co,, 127, Regent-strect, W. 


OIN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 230 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


PLANOFORTES, high class, 


£ 10s. for the Million, £10 10s.; Full Com- | 
pass, Seven Octayes ; warranted. 


. THE LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING 
CO, (Limited), Originators of the Ten 
Guinea Pianoforte, 54, Great Marlborough- 
street, W. 


AXREAT SALE OF PIANOS, AMERICAN 


ORGANS, &c.—Termination of lease of 63, New Bond- 
street. The whole of the stock now being sold at little over 
half-price for cash; Cottage Pianofortes, of the highest 
quality, from £15.—J. B. CRAMER and CO., 63, New Bond- 
street ; and 17, Brook-street. 


PECIAL OFFER.—MUSICAL BOXES by 
the original Nicole and other eminent Makers at greatly 
reduced prices. Newest Accompaniments and best finish. 
Catalogues (just issued), with tunes and prices, gratis and 
post-free. WALES and M‘CULLOCH, 
22, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and -CO.’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


ARP FOR SALE (ERARD).— Double 


action; splendidly new condition; Grecian pattern ; 
Owner, an amateur harpist, going abroad, Harp seen and tone 
heard at Rayenscourt, South Norwood Park, near Norwood 
Junction. Price £40, 


PIANOS. 


USICAL BOXES.—Meésrs. Nicole Fréres | 


- (of Geneva. Established 1815). International Tnyentions 
Exhibition, Highest Award for “quality of tone and finish.” 
Depot for sale and repair, 21, Ely-place, London. Manufactory, 
17, Rue Kléberg, Geneva. Catalogue of Newest Airs free, 


JACCIO.—Ho6tel Continental. First-class, 
very comfortable and inexpensive pension arrange- 
ments, lawn-tennis, baths. Steamers in twelye hours from 
Nice and Marseilles. Address, M. Hormr, who is proprictor 
Grand Hotel, Amphion-les-Bains. 


LORENCE. — Hotel Washington. — First- 

class position, opposite the Lung’ Arno. South aspect. 

Lift. And every English comfort.—A, GoBno, Proprietor also 
of the Grand Hotel, Pisa, on the Lung’ Arno. 


L UCERNE,— Hotcls 
Lucernerhof.—An extra floor, and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is suppliedin the 600 
rooms; no charge for lighting or service, 
TlAusmn Frenns, Proprietors. 


MOTE CARLO.—HoOtel Victoria.— Specially 
recommended to English families. All modern comforts ; 
large gardens ; lawn tennis; superb view of Sea and Town, 
Climatic position. 150 rooms. Table-d'hote. Billiard and 
bath rooms. Rey BroTueRs, Proprictors. 


ARIS.—Grand Hotel Athénée, opposite New 

Opera. Superior English family Hotel with every modern 

comfort ; bath-room on each floor. Table @hote, 6 francs. 
Separate tables. Lift, telephone. F. VAUTIER. 


ARIS.—Ho6tel Continental. The choicest 

of the best family hotels. It is extensively patronised 

by English families, and offers special comforts of English 
home life. Lifts, post office, telephone, 


URE ITALIAN WINES. — Really 

unsophisticated. Superior in quality, and inferior in 

price. From 128. per dozen. Tariff by post on application to 
F. Crrro and Co., 25, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, 


Mi AJOR HALLETTS- PEDIGREE 
CEREALS, free toany Railway Station in Great Britain. 

HALLETT’S PEDIGREE HED COMPANY (Limited), 

Brighton. Telegraphic Address, “ Pedigree, Brighton.” 


Schweizerhof and 


(jockLE's 
ANTIBILIOUS 
puis. 
((OcKLE'S ARE IOUS PH Tae 
((OCELES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR BILE. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


((0CKLE'S 


PILLS. 


((0ckLes ANTIBILIOUS PI 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


2 
VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 
If your hair is turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “The Mexican Hair-Renewer,” for 1 will positively 
restore.in every’case Grey or White Hair to 1ts original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most © Restorers.” 
It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the hair on, bald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer” 18 sold 

Chemists and Perfumers everywhere at 38, 6d, per Bottle. 


a a tw ee 
FrLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 
Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world; it thoroughly 
cleanses partinlly-decayed teeth eee all parasites or livin: 
“animalculi,” leaving them pearly white, im parting a delight- 
ful fteerente to the breath, The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instant! ae odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
sinoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it 18 perfect:  Uelicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Pers 
every where, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle, } 2 
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HE LIGHT OF THE Fyn 


RE, 
NTRODUCTION of an 
BY eee Bo ERAL OIL, 


EFRIES’ SAF VE 
D ACCIDENTS Suakee MINERAL 
for all practical purposes 


SAFE as COLZA OIL 

and is in ONE RESPECT Evry « 
cotton waste and other absorbent mateaeeR, Bince 
withit is not liable to spontaneous com lal saturated 
Report of Mr. Boverton Redwood, F.1 MOUETION, Vide 

To pass the Government. test ‘min %. 

have A FLASHING POINT OF 73. 7 4 OU8 must 
temperature wera a higher 


Mo of the OILS SOLD are DANGEROUS 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY OIL 
hasa FLASHING POINT of 


It would have to 
temperature of LS heated to a 


SSIBLY OCCUR as it i 
- 8 


‘70° F, 
y 


rs° F. OVER the BOILIN 
> _ WATER before it serrias tae LNT of 
N° SMELL. 

EFRIBS SAFETY or, 


PRACTICALLY NO SMELL: it follows that has 


THE FIRST TIME, 
mineral oil lighting becomes ABSOLUTE 
EERIES’ SAFETY MINERAL 
obtained in Tron Drums, Bontatin cae i 
1s. 6d. per gallon, including drum, from Tibet 
Venders or from the Sole Owners, * ME OL 


PDEFRIES SAFETY LAMP ana on, 


DEFRIES’ SAPRTY OIL iy 
_DEFRIES SAFET IL burns in DE . 
SAFETY LAMPS with greater eae ees 
BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OTHER 
OIL IN ANY OTHER LAMP. 
EFRIES’ 
ONLY 


SAFETY LAMPS. 
GOLD MEDAL awar nternation-; 
rE BOVERTON. awarded Tnternationai 
Mr. ERTON REDWOOD. thenii 
Petroleum Association, SEE EEou i sth 
ATTACHING to the EMPLOYMENT of MINERAP 
OILS as ILLUMINATING AGENTS in Lagty 
of the ORDINARY DESCRIPTION ‘are wih 
EXISTENT in the USE of DEFRIES’ SATRY 
LAMPS, The COMBUSTION is COMPLETE, neith zi 
ODOUR nor SMOKE BEING PRODUCED, Evie 
WHEN the NORMAL SIZE of the LAMN ig MUCH 
REDUCED hy LOWBRING THE Wick? wOoE 
Several hundred Original Patterns of Tab} 
Hanging, and Wall Lamps, to suit all styles, p 


DPDEFRIES' SAFETY LAMPS PRODUCE 
"THE WHITEST KNOWN LIGHT, 


equal to 438-candle power (No.1 Burner) for T 

Lamps at a cost of 1d, for five hours ; Aa teenie 
power (No. 2 Burner) for Hanging Lamps at a cost 
of 14, for three hours and a half, > 


QE HANGING LAMP will brilliantly 
illuminate a room TWENTY FELT SQUARE, 

The Kire Superintendent, Liyerpool, London, and 
Globe Insurance Compa writes :-—"T shall he 
glad to know if you are inaking them in forms 
suitable for workshops, and at moderate prices and 
in that case I shall be glad to be furnished with some 
printed particulars, which we could place in the hands 
of our Agents and Assured, to enable us to secure, 
where practicable, the use of these Lampsinall work: 
shops insured with us where Mineral 01) is used.” 


EFRIES’ SAFETY LAMPS 
are manufactured for all purposes of Domesti 
Church, Clip, Ship, Railway, igheys Tiehting 1 
NOTICE.—These Lamps, together with Defries’ 
Safety Oil, may be had from most Lamp Dealers and 
Special Retail Agents in almost every town in the 
kingdom, and wholesale from the Sole Manufacturers, 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMP and OIL 
; COMPANY (Limited), 
43 and 44, HOLEORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC, 


(h2 OOD eee MENIER, 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1888, GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


((HOCOLAT MENIER, in 2 Ib. and 41h, 
PACKETS, 


FOR 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHION, and SUPPER, 


CHOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Bight 
PRIZE MEDALS, 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 25.000,0001b. 


Paris, 
London 
New York, 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere, 


GQ CHWEITZERS COCOATINA, 
k Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa, with excess of Fat extracted, 
Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet W eakened 
with Arrowroot, Starch, &c., and in reality cheaper. 
The Faculty pronounce it. the most nutritious, perfectly diges. 
tive Beverage for “ BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or SU PPER, 
Keeps for years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking, A tet 
spoonful to Breakfast-Cup costing less than a balfpenny. 
In Air-Tight Tins, 1s. 6d., 3s., &e., by Chem nd Grocers. 
Wi. SCHWHITZER and 60., 10, Adam-strect, Strand, W.0. 


preys 


PURE 
(CONCENTRATED 
(0008. 


"Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive orpenedt? 
weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for ier " 
young persons.’—Sir Chas, A, Cameron, President Royal Coleg 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 


F,UBEKA.— OLD SHIRTS MADE as NEW, 
with fine Linen three-fold Fronts and iste, i 
turned ready for use by Parcels Post paid. Three for Ap i 
extra fine, three for 98—RICHARD FORD and CO,, Eure 
Shirt Makers, 41, Poultry, London, 


“ 
HIRTS.—FORD'S BUREKA— De sates 
verfect-fitting made.”—Observer, Gent lemen desirtt 
of purchasing Shirts of the best quality should try FORD'S 
“®BUREKA,” 308., 40s., 45s. half dozen. 
BUREKA 


DBRzss SHIRTS.—FORD'S a 
DRESS SHIRTS, to_ wear with one or tinzee ad 
made oon RECs a en ay 6d., 78. Od., 98. Od. 
stock ready made, 14 in, to 18 in, neck. 

TIGHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


AR lus never Shrinks in Washing. 


: i ras an oyer-shirt, Colored 
these Shares are as soft aa Bilk elastic, and will my 
ite for Patterns and Sel 


Flannel. These Shirts are as soft 
shrink, not if washed 100 times, write f Bie 
measure,—R, FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


a < t 

JR GIDIUS.” The Only Wool Fabric aa 

never shrinks in washing. Gentlemen's Under elt 
gix different sizes, 5s. 9d, to 7s. 9d. each, Pants, eo mre 
Paps Ot 423° Bi and Skies ar 

nt colours, ‘él! Ths 1 
Sar ra FORD and OO., 41, Poultry, London. 
1* 


HILBLAINS, CHAPS, and 
Light, Cutaneous Affections 
cured by CREME SIMON, recone y yy 
NE py all Doctors of ‘Paris, and, ado \ 
every lady of fashion. 
Skin, to which iam) i 
aan ae ioe et ou 
Nieet . SIMON, 36, Rune dé Provence, bans 
Sold by 


Chemists and Perfumers _ 
FLUID 


‘The hest remedy for Acidity of the pee ine 


‘Headache Gout, and Indigestion, anc nemist®. 
Tneite constitutions, ladies, and children, Of all Che 


INNEFORD’S 


SA eet rand, 
LONDON : Frinted abd Published at the pice of Middleses 
ene Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County © Ys 
; iy Tghaat BONIS, 185 Str te eogald. SANDED 
OV, 20, 1886, 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER, 


*Bly !” she cried ; “Aaron is among the trees with his pistols. "We cam to murder thee. Oh! fiy for thy life! Let him kill me instead! He shall shoot at thee through my body !” 


‘THE WORLD WENT -“V.ERY WELL THEN.” By WALTER BESANT. 
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THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN, 


By WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR oF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF Mery,” “ DoroTHY FORSTER,” 

“THE REVOLT OF MAN,” “CHILDREN OF GIBHON,” ETC. . 

et 
CHAPTER XXXV.— 

HOW PHILADELPHY KEPT THE SECRET. 
When one reflects upon this time and upon the conduct of 
Jack Easterbrook, it seems as if at each successive step the 
unfortunate man advanced one step nearer to his own 
destruction. Surely, knowing the grief, the resentment, and the 
indignation which filled the heart of the woman he had cast 
aside, with no more consideration thanif she had been a hedge- 
row weed, he might well have reflected before sending her 
intelligence which was certain to drive her into despair. But, 
such as he do never reflect. 

Therefore, on the very day when he was affianced to 
Castilla, he took the surest steps to make Bess acquainted with 
this certain proof of his desertion. For he led aside the old 
negro nurse, Philadelphy, and told her that he had a most 
important thing to communicate, and one which very much con- 
cerned her own happiness, and a thing which everybody would 
be anxious to know ; but that it was a profound secret, and must 
be told to no one, and especially was not to be communicated 
to any person outside Madam’s household. 

“T know,” he said, ‘‘that you desire nothing in the world 
so much as the happiness of your young mistress.” 

That she assured him, truthfully, was the case. 

“So that I am certain you will rejoice when I tell you the 
secret. Now, Philadelphy, what should you say if Miss 
Castilla had a lover?” 

“©?Pends on de young gen’leman, Sah.” 

“So it does. You are always wise, Philadelphy, 
should you say, then, if she was going to be married? ”’ 

“*Pends on de young gen’leman, Sah.”’ 

“You are indeed a wonderful woman, Philadelphy. 
What should you think, then, if I were going to be that 
happiest of mortals, Miss Castilla’s husband? ze 

The old woman looked at him admiringly. Then she 
began to laugh. Negroes are easily tickled with laughter ; 
they laugh if anyone is hurt; they laugh if, misfortunes fall 
upon their friends; and when they are pleased they laugh ; 
Philadelphy, therefore, laughed for satisfaction and joy, not, 
as Sarai of old laughed, in derision. 

“Ts dat de troof, Massa Jack F”’ 

‘Tt is the truth, Philadelphy.” 

“Ho! ho!” she laughed again. ‘Berry fine lover for 
Miss Castil.. Berry fine young man for my young mistress.’’ 

“Tt is a secret, Philadelphy,’’ he told her again. ‘‘No 
one knows it except Madam, and the Admiral, and Castilla, 
and me, You have been told first of all. That is a great 
honour for you. But it is a secret as yet. I am to goon 
board in a few days, and the Lord knows when I shall return. 
So while I am away do you take care of her, and put in, every 
now and again, a word for me—you understand?” 

_. She understood very well, and without the aid of the two 

guineas which he slipped into her hand, that she was to 
sing the praises of a certain young gentleman. She folded 
the money in the corner of her handkerchief, and nodded and 
laughed again. As a secret messenger, or go-between, I 
think Philadelphy would have had no equal. Her taste, as 
well as her genius, lay in this art; but, unfortunately, it was 
not called into practice, because Castilla had but two lovers, 
one of whom she lost in the manner you are going to hear, and 
the other she married without any necessity for a go-between 
at all. 

‘“You understand,” Jack repeated, ‘‘that it is a secret. 
You are not, therefore, on any account to tie up your head in 
your red turban, and to carry the news into the town. You 
must not think of telling the old fellows at the Trinity 
Hospital. You must not go to Mr. Skipworth, the Barber, 
with it; and if you tell Mr. Westmoreland, the Penman, or 
his daughter Bess, you will make me angry. I quite depend 
upon your secrecy, Philadelphy.”’ 

The old woman nodded and laughed, and laughed again, 
promising that nothing should drag the secret from her. But 
when the Captain left her, she hastened to tie her red hand- 
kerchief round her head, which was her way of preparing to 
sally forth from the house; and then she began to mutter with 
her lips. Next she sat down, and laughed again. While she 
was laughing, two of her fellow black servants came upon her ; 
and, being of a quick and sympathetic mind, they sat down and 
laughed with her, all three rolling about, digging their hands 
into their sides, and laughing in each others’ faces, while the 
tears ran done their cheeks. When they were quite tired of 
this exercise, they left off, and the two old men went away 
about their own business without so much as asking why she 
had set them off into this mirthful fit; and the old woman, 
setting her turban right, walked off slowly in the direction of 
the town. 

She did, ix fact, and as Jack fully expected she would do, 
everything that she had been carefully told not to do. First, 
she looked into the gateway of Trinity Hospital. On the sunny 
side there walked half-a-dozen of the old men warming them- 
selves. She exchanged a few words with them, admonishing 
them to keep the secret, and then went on herway. Now, 
there are no more ingrained gossips than these old almsmen, 
who have nothing to do all day long except to tell each other 
stories, for the most part old and well worn, and to retail 
news. Therefore, as soon as Philadelphy had gone, these 
veterans, one after the other, left the hospital and made their 
way, some to the Stairs, and some to the Taverns in the town 
and some to the Dockyard, spreading the news, for there was 
no officer in the King’s Navy better known than Captain 
Easterbrook, whom all regarded as a Deptford man, and 
greatly respected for his courage and his gallant bearing. 
Moreover, he had among them all the reputation of being a 
lucky officer. He had gone through so much danger, and 
hitherto had so miraculously escaped from every kind of peril, 
that he must needs be a lucky officer to sail with. And now 
he was going to take command on board as fine a frigate, the 
French-built Calypso, as there was afloat, and not a sailor but 
would have liked well to sail with him. 

When she left the hospital, Philadelphy looked into the 
kitchen of St. Paul’s Vicarage just to whisper the news to the 
maids. Thence she went on her way to the Barber's, and, 
calling Mr. Skipworth to the door, she imparted the news to 
him, with many injunctions to profound secrecy, which he 
faithfully and joyfully promised, and kept his promise in the 
way common among barbers—namely, that he passed on the 
news in strict confidence and a whisper to every customer in 
turn who came to be shaved. 

Philadelphy next crossed the street and looked in at the 
Penman’s. Mr. Westmoreland was in the shop writing a 
letter for one girl to her sweetheart, somewhere at sea, while 
another waited her turn. Jn the commer of the room, beside 
the fire, sat Bess, her hands folded in her lap, doing nothing, 
and paying no heed to what went on. The girls disputed 
what should be said; the scribe listened, and from time to 


What 


time put down a sentence, catching at their meaning, rather 
than taking down their words. 

‘Say I keep true and constant,’’ said one, ‘ though all 
the men in Deptford are asking me to give him up. -Tell him 
that. Tell him I expect as much from him when he comes 
home—else, he shall see. And if he dares so much as to 
look at: to. 27 

“T wouldn’t tell him that,’’ said the other girl. ‘‘Tell him 
that nobody in the town cares a button for him or even thinks 
about him but yourself. He’ll think all the more of you for 
that. Don’t never let him think you care a rope’s-end whether 
he goes after the other women or not.” 

Mr. Westmoreland went on writing while they talked. He 
civilised, so to speak, their letters for the ladies, taking out the 
threats, the ejaculations, the accusations, the protestations, 
and the profane words, whereby he certainly did much to 
strengthen and to sanctify the bond of affection between the 
sailor and his mistress, since a lover could not but be moved 
at receiving a letter so movingly and so religiously expressed. 
Tt must surely be a great thing for a man to think of his sweet- 
heart as a quiet, sweet-tempered, and well-conducted woman 
(as always appeared from these letters) capable of expressing 
the finest sentiments in the choicest language, and full of 
gentle piety. Pity it was that when the men came home their 
mistresses should always fail to talk and to behave up to the 
standard of their letters. 

Without troubling herself about the girls, Philadelphy 
took a chair beside Bess, and began to whisper. Now, so 
carefully had Bess kept her secret that no one in the place 
knew a word about it except Aaron Fletcher, and, for reasons 
of his own, he spoke of it to none. Least of all, did this 
old negro woman suspect it. She whispered what she had to 
say, and then, with a hundred nods and winks, used as signs 
of mystery and secrecy, she got up and went away. 

Bess sat still awhile. The two girls finished their business 
with her father, hnd went away. Mr. Westmoreland looked 
timidly at his daughter. 

“Bess, my dear,’’ he said. 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“Ts there any chance that you will come round soon, my 
dear? I wouldn’t hurry any woman’s temper on my account, 
though I may say that it is amonth and more since I have had 
any dinner.” 

“Tf I had a knife in my hand this moment,”’ she cried, 
springing to her feet and tossing her arms in the air: * phigh § 
had a knife, I would drive it into my heart—or into his !’’ 

Her father made haste with trembling knees to return to 
his writing. 

That there are times when the Evil One is permitted to 
have power over us we are well assured, not only from Holy 
Writ, but from the teaching of learned doctors. I say not 
that we are to be excused from the consequence of sins 
committed during such times, because it is on account of our 
sins that they are permitted. This poor girl, I am very 
certain, was possessed by the demons of jealousy, rage, and 
despair. Else the great wickedness into which she now fell 
would never have been possible to her. Heaven forbid that iT 
should attempt to excuse her! But this day she was mad. On 
this day, as you will presently confess, she must have been 
mad. 

She continued to sit in the same place, hands clenched, with 
set eyes gazing straight before her, and cheeks white. From 
time to time her father looked furtively round. But seeing no 
change, he went on with his work. Presently he became afraid 
to sit alone with her. He thought she was mad ; he feared that 
she might get up suddenly and stab herself to death, or, per- 
haps, stab him in the back. He was never a brave or a strong 
man, and besides, he had already suffered somuch from feminine 
wrath that he considered a raging woman worse than a tigress, 
and would cheerfully have fought a lion in the arena rather 
than face his own wife in one of her angry moods. But he had 
never before seen Bess so bad asthis. It wanted a good hour 
of his usual time of leaving off work but he got down from 
his stool, changed his coat hurriedly, and went out to his 
tavern. 

Tf he went there an hour before his usual time, it was fully 
an hour after his usual time that he returned. Bess was still 
in her chair, but she no longer sat upright, scowling and fierce. 
Her head was buried in her hands, and she was weeping. 

Mr. Westmoreland was afraid to speak to her. He crept 
silently up-stairs, and went to bed supperless. : 

For in truth, something very strange had happened between 
the time when the Penman laid down his work and the time 
when he came home. The jaws of Death and the gates of Hell 
had been opened. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
HOW BESS WENT OUT OF HER WITS. 


Immediately after her father had left the house—perhaps he 
waited until the Penman’s departure—a man came to the 
door and stood without. For a few moments he watched 
and listened. Then he pushed the door open and looked in. 
‘The room was dark, and he could see nothing. 

“ Bess,’ he cried—it was Aaron Fletcher—‘‘ Bess, I know 
you are here, and it is no use hiding. Come out this instant 
and talk with me, or I will come in.” 

There was no answer, and he stepped into the room. 

“You can go out again, Aaron,” said Bess. ‘I have 
nothing to say to you.” ; 

‘‘JT will go out, when I have said what I came to say, and 
not before,” he replied. ‘‘If you will listen, Bess, T have a 
good deal to say.’’ 

‘Say, then, what you have to say, and begone.”’ He 
hardly knew her voice, which was hard. _‘‘ Of course, I know 
very well what you have come to say. When you have said it 
once, you can go. If you dare to say it twice, I think I shall 
have to kill you.. But, before you take the trouble to say it, 
or anything else, I tell you that it is no use. There is no man 
in the world for me now. Don’t think of trying.” 

‘Bess ’’—the man understood what she meant—'‘d’ ye 
think that I would come to crow over your trouble? Why— 
but you don’t understand: you never did understand. Aman 
as loves you true can’t choose but be sorry for your trouble. 
I love you that true that 1 should even like to see you married 
to him, if he would have you. But he won’t; he won’t. Don’t 
go to think now, Bess, that I’m glad; though I always knew 
what would happen, and I hoped that you would perhaps 
throw him over and take a better man, and then we might 
have seen him crying and lamenting, instead of you. Pluck 
up spirit, Bess. Curse him. . . . With his head in the air and 
his step as if he was on his quarter-deck, and us men were all 
his crew, and you wonien were all for his own pleasure! Curse 
him, Tsay, fora villain! Te went through the town just now 
dressed as if he was a nobleman, at least, with the people 

ing after him for luck, and the fools of women calling 
blessings on his head for a handsome man, if ever there was 
one. Curse him! Bess, why don’t you curse the man who 
has played you false? Hast never a tongue in thy head ?”’ 

It was too dark to discern her face, otherwise Aaron might 
athe been well pleased with the jealous madness which filled 
ner eyes, 


Then he cursed the Captain again, 
words; but she answered nothing. 

‘‘T knew what he would do. I always knew it. 1 
him, Bess! I have always hated him as much as you hat hate 
now ; or almost as much, because you must hate him atte = 
he has done so that there is no evil you would not rej hie 
see falling upon him.”’ Jolce to 

He paused. for some effect tobe produced by his ww: 
just as an angler throws his line and stops to watch his 
But Bess made no sign. : 

“Who is he?’’ Aaron went on. ‘‘ Who is he that 
should have all the good luck and I should have the b . 
Why, when he came to the town he was in rags. I saw 
come. He wasa boy inrags. And now he isa Captain, y + 
a gold-laced hat, and 1—— Well, Bess, I am a banky na 
That is what I have come to. And itis through him! — 
through him and through that one-eyed Devil, who is Old 
Nick himself, or sold to him, I ama bankrupt—I am broke. 
First, through him, I lost my boat, the Willing Mind, took 
by a privateer; and then, through him, I lost the prize-mor 
I looked to make; and then, through him, my building-yart 
was bummed. And now I have spent all my money pe 
and am broke. And all through him! I will be even with 
him, some day, if I swing for it.” 

‘Say what you have to suy, Aaron, and go away.’ 

‘¢T came to say, then, Bess’’—he lowered his voice—« wij] 
you have revenge ?”’ 

“What revenge?” 

“T tried to take it for myself three years ago. Did 
tell you who got him knocked 0’ the heed 9 feed ok to the 
crimps? ’Twas the sweetest moment of my life, when he 
senseless at my feet. I done it, Bess. 
He got off that time. He won’t this.” 

“Revenge? Do you think I will let you take revenge 
for me?”’ é 

** Bess—think! He hath deserted you, and broken his 
promise. And me he has brought to beggary, with the help of 
his friend the Devil with one eye.”’ 

‘‘ T will have no revenge taken for me, I say. Go, Aaron 
If that is all you have to say, go, and leave me alone. Revenge 
will not bring back his heart to me. He loathes me now as 
much as once he lovedme. I sawit in his eyes. Will revenge 
change his eyes? There is nothing for me but to bear it till 
I die.” : 

Aaron sat*down on the table. 
to be sent away by a single word. bes 

“What!” he asked. ‘‘A woman of spirit, and do nothing 
though her sweetheart proves false to her, and mocks and 
laughs at her! Have they told you how he laughs everywhere 
about you?” (This was a lie: Jack never spoke about her 
among his friends.) ‘‘ Why, the gentlemen all do it; they 
make bets with each other about such girls as-you; and then 
they go away and tell each other, and laugh about her. Oh! 
you forgive him. “Tis sweet Christian conduct. I suppose I 
should forgive him as well for the loss of the Willing Mind, 
and the burning of my boat-yard?’’ He stopped to see if his 
words had produced any effect upon her; but she gave no sign. 
“You will dance at his wedding, I daresay. He is going to 
marry the daughter of the Admiral—him with the wooden leg.” 

‘He is not married yet.” 

‘He is going to be married,’’ said Aaron—but this was also 
a lie—‘‘ by special license, and without banns, to-morrow; 
for his ship is under orders, and the Captain will set sail ina 
few days. He wants to be married before he gocs. ’Tisa 
pretty little lady, and he will make her happy. ‘They say he is 
head and ears in love with her, and nothing too good for her. 
I daresay he was always a fond lover. You found him a fond 
lover, didn’t you, Bess, in the old days?” 

“Are you sure?” she asked. “Oh! the old woman did 
not tell me this. Are you quite sure? To-morrow? He will 
marry her to-morrow? So soon. Oh! is there no hope left 
at all?” 

“The negro woman went about the town to-day telling 
everybody. You can ask her if it is true. What do I know? 
The Captain was not likely to tell me, was he? Well, Bess, it 
must be a pleasant thing for you to be thinking that his arms 
are now round her neck, which used to be round yours. He 
is kissing her red and white cheek now, just as he used to kiss 
yours, in the old days when he used to make a foo] of you. 
‘And to-morrow, he will be happy with his bride. That is 
something to make you feel forgiving and well-wishing, isn’t 
i id 

“Oh! I shall go mad!”’ she cried. “‘I cannot bear it; I 
shall go mad!” 

“To be sure, there are differences. She is a gentlewoman, 
and you are only a tradesman’s daughter. She is soft, and 
has pretty manners, I daresay, though her father is an old 
salt. Whatever you are, Bess, no one ever called you soft. 
She is faix, and you are dark. She loves him, I daresay, 
better than you ever could. She can wear a hoop, and 


and with stronger 


ords, 
float, 


lay, 
’Twas none but mé, 


The tempter to evil was not 


carry a fan, and paint her face, and, as for you, Bess Why, 
what is the matter?” 
“7 will kill him first! *’ she cried, wildly. “ Naron, I 


will kill him with my own hand!” Age 

“Nay, Bess, why with your own hand, when there is mine 
ready for your service? And as for that, you are m such a 
rage that you would surely bungle it; ten chances to one you 
would botch and bungle it. Now,I am calm. If I take it in 
hand, I shall make as pretty a job of it as anyone can desire. 
Besides, Bess, if anyone is to swing for putting such a villain 
out of the way, it shall be me, not you, my girl. For love of 
you, and hate of him, I should be content to swing. But 
maybe. . . . Why, Bess ’’—— : 

“ Aaron,” she laid her hand upon his shoulder, catching 
her breath short, ‘‘Oh! I would rather see him dead and m 
his grave than let him marry her.”’ 

“He must be dead to-night then, or he will marry her to- 
morrow. Harkye, Bess: the time has gone for crying. We 
must do it at once—this very night. To-morrow he will be 
married. The next day, or the day after, he takes the com- 
mand of his ship. This very evening he hath gone to the club 
with the Admiral. He will but drink a single glass of puneh 
with the gentlemen, who will wish him joy, and will then 
return to his new mistress with whom he thinks to spend the 
evening, kissing and making love. Do you mark my words? 

“Yes... . yes... . 1am listening.”’ : 

“Tn half an hour or so he will be returning by this sas 
Suppose, Bess, he should meet us on the way—the woman & 
has deserted, and the man he has ruined?’ 0 

“Let us go,’ she cried. ‘Let us go at once. He e 
never marry her. Let us go! Why, Aaron, are you for . 
hanging back?” : 

“There is time enough—no hurry. See, my girl, I have 
brought with me—'tis all T have left of my privateering—@ ae 
of ship’s pistols.” He lugged them out of his pockets 
laid one on each leg, still sitting on the table. ‘They a 
loaded; I loaded them half an hour ago, a brace of bullets . 
each, and the flints are new. No hurry, Bess. Let us oo 
sider.’? She was already more than half mad, but he thong ‘i 
to madden her still more. ‘Let us consider. All the bat 
knows thy history, Bess.’’ This, too, was a lie, because 1 
one knew it. ‘“When you go forth again the women 
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point and say after you, ‘ There goes the girl who thought to 

marry the handsome Captain! There goes Bess, who thought 

to be the wife of Captain Easterbrook! Pride goes before a 

fall. Now she will have to marry some honest tarpaulin, like 

the rest, if any be found to have her.’ ’Tis a hard fate, Bess. 
Thereas ’’—— 

43 z Aaron, let us go. Quick! quick! Give me the pistols.’ 

“Nay—nay. You to have the pistols?” he replied, in no 
hurry, and still trying to madden her. ‘‘ Whereas, if we take 
care that he shall marry no one, they cannot cry out after you, 
and he shall not have another wife.” 

“[ would rather he were dead,’’ she said. ‘‘ Aaron, let me 
kill him with my own hand!”’ 

‘s Will you come with me ?’’—he put up his pistols—‘‘ or 
will you stay with me? ’Tis but five minutes’ walk to the 
dark place in the road where we stopped him once before. But 
come with me. If you stay here, you will knew nothing till I 
come back, when the job is done. If you come with me, you 
shall see it done. Why, your revenge will be doubled if you 
stand by and see it done. And when he falls, Bess, cry out 
quick that it was thy doing. So, in his last moments, he shall 
feel that thou hast revenged thyself.”’ 

“ Gome— quick—before T repent! Let us kill him quickly ! 
Qh! Aaron, Lam all on fire! I burn. Come”’ 

Aaron nodded his head, and leisurely rose, satisfied at 
length with the spirit of murder which he had called up. It 
made her pant and gasp and tear at his arm to drag him along. 

‘‘Oneword, first,’’ he said. ‘‘ I am not going to do this all 
for nothing. When the job is done, Bess, you will marry me ?”’ 

“Yes. You may marry me, or you may murder me. I 
care nothing which. Oh! he shall never marry her—never ! 
Come, Aaron, come! We shall be too late !”’ 

Tsay that she was mad. It could not bein any other mood 
but madness that Bess would become a murderess. Truly, 
Aaron was a crafty and cunning man, thus to turn her 
thoughts to revenge, and to make a murder done for private 
wrongs—but did Jack set fire to his boat-yard, or take the 
Willing Mind ?—seem as if it was a righteous act of retribution 
for her sake. Why could he not murder his enemy without 
dragging Bess into the crime with him? I know not: but I 
suppose that he thought to bind her to him by the guilty 
secret which the two would have between them; as if the 
knowledge would not keep them apart: for, with such a secret, 
the whole breadth of the world should not be wide enough to 
keep the two asunder. But it is impossible so much as to 
guess at the secrets of Aaron’s mind at such a moment. One 
thing is certain, that, like Bess, he was driven well-nigh des- 
perate by his misfortunes, which, however, he was not justified 
in laying on the Captain. Perhaps he had no thought at the 
time, except of revenge, and no other desire than to gratify 
Bess—whom still, I believe, he loved, att-r his manner—and 
himself in the same manner, and at a sing.c Dlow. 

“Come,’’ he said. 

Then he directed her to go on in advance, so that if anyone 
should pass her on the road they might not connect him with 
her as a companion, and ordered her to wait for him in that 
place where the grass strip broadened into a little roadside 
green planted full of trees. Here she was to await him. 

"Twas the same place where, three years before, Aaron had 
made his first attempt, the failure of which might have 
deterred him, one would think. But it did not. Here he 
presently joined the girl. 

“No one is abroad,” he said. ‘‘I have passed none upon 
the road. That is well. Heart vp, Bess! Ina few minutes 
thou shalt be happy, if revenge can make thee happy. He 
will kiss his fine mistress no more.”’ 

“Happy! There is no more happiness for me. Oh! 
Aaron—quick—do what thou hast to do quick, lest I repent 
and stop thee. Oh! Jack—my Jack—must I murder thee ?”’ 

“Keep dark,’’ said Aaron. ‘‘ Why, you are losing heart 
already. Iam sorry you came with me. Keep dark, I say, 
and look not forth until the shot is fired. As for me, I scorn 


to hide.. I am here to kill him if I can, or let him, if he can, 
kill me, He has a sword, and I have my pistols. Let him 
fight it out. Itisa fair battle between us. But keep back, 


Bess, and keep dark. I think I can hear his footstep.” 

When, three years before, Jack Easterbrook had walked 
along the same road at the same time, his head was full of 
love for the very woman who now stood in the shade of the 
trees waiting to see him done to death. From the madness ot 
jealous women, good Lord, deliver the men! And from the 
inconstancy of perjured lovers, good Lord, deliver the women ! 

As she stood and listened, the sound of his footstep—she 
could not be mistaken in the step—fell upon Bess’s ear, and 
immediately the Captain himself was to be plainly seen m the 
twilight walking briskly along the road. As for Aaron, in 
spite of his brave words, he kept in the shade of the trees, 
feeling, doubtless, as is the way with murderers, more 
confidence while in hiding than in the open. 

Before she heard his footstep, the poor girl, the prey of 
all the evil passions, stood breathing quickly, her hands 
clenched, burning with rage, and mad for revenge. Yet, 
mark what happened. At the very first footfall, at the first 
sound of the step which still she loved, the whole of her 
madness fell from her as a woman’s cloak may fall from her 
shoulders ; her heart stood still, her knees trembled, and her 
love went out again to him. Also she saw—now, was not 
this a thought sent to her direct from Heaven’s throne of 
Mercy in order to save a poor sinner from a dreadful crime ?— 
she saw, I say, in imagination, her loverlying dead upon the 
ground, his pale face turned up to the stars, never to come 
back to life again, and she herself standing over him—who 
had murdered him. Already she felt upon her forehead the 
sal of murder as it was placed upon the front of Cain. 
Already she felt the terrible remorse of murder. Near every 
crime can be atoned for, except murder. You may rob a 
man; you may slander him; things stolen may be replaced ; 
things said may be withdrawn: but his life you cannot restore 
toaman. Therefore, there is no crime so dreadful as murder, 
and no remorse so fearful as that of a murderer, even when 
his conscience is as hardened as that of Aaron Fletcher 
himself. ‘‘Qh!?? Bess told me afterwards, though the poor 
girl knew not how to put all these her thoughts into words, 
but could only speak of them brokenly, ‘‘I thought that if 
he were to die, I must die too, and that with no hope of 
forgiveness, so that I should never sit beside him in Heaven, 
and never ask his mercy. And I saw that if he would leave 
me, he must: and, oh! how could I be so wicked? How 
could I? No; it was not Aaron’s fault; *twas my own mad, 
Jealous heart.”’ 

There wanted but a moment when Aaron would have 
stepped out and discharged his pistols. ‘There was no relent- 
ing in him; he had no qualms of conscience and no fore- 

odings of remorse. He had lost everything—his sweetheart, 
his boat, his business, his fortune—by this man, he thought; 
twas little revenge indeed in return for so much injury, to kill 
him. Perhaps, afterwards, with the gibbet in sight and the 
Tons on his legs he might have felt remorse. But one doubts, 
seeing how hardened are most of the villains who go forth to 
burn to the fatal tree, and how little true repentance the 
Ordinary doth witness. 
He was waiting, then, the pistol cocked. His enemy was 
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almost within his reach when Bess rushed out from her 
hiding-place, crying, ‘‘Jack! Jack! Save yourself! Save 
yourself !”’ 

He stopped, and drew his sword. 

_ “Fly!” she cried; ‘‘ Aaron is among the. trees with his 
pistols. We came to murderthee. Oh! fly for thy life. Let 
him kill me instead. He shall shoot at thee through my body !” 

She stood before him, her arms out as if to stop the pistol 
bullet. 

“Stand aside, Bess,’ said Jack. ‘*Now, Aaron, ye 
cowardly, skulking dog, come out! Show yourself, man ! 
Bring out your pistols, I say ! Come, ye sneaking, murdering, 
villain !”? 

Aaron might have shot him on the spot where he stood, 
breast bared, so to speak, for the pistol. But he did not, 
because so great is the power of authority ove: such men as 
Aaron, when one speaks who is in the habit of command, that he 
obeyed and came forth meekly, his pistols in his hand, like 
a dog who comes at call to be whipped. 

‘** Lay down your weapons,”’ said Jack, sword in hand. 

Aaron obeyed, saying nothing 

“*So,”’ said the Captain, ‘‘ this is now the second time that 
thou hast attempted my life. Man, if I had thee on board my 
ship I would keel-haul thee, or maybe hang thee for mutiny. 
Know, sirrah, that the mere conspiring to murder hath brought 
many a poor rogue to the gallows. Now, I know not wherefore 
thou didst resolvetomake this second attempt. Remember, how- 
ever, that the first score is not yet paid off. Yet I heard some 
talk of losses and the burning of boat-yards, whereby it seems 
as if some greater Power had interfered to punish thee. Go, 
now. Perhaps to-morrow I shall determine what further may 
be done.”’ 

Aaron obeyed, walking away siowly and sullenly, the 
pistols lying on the ground. 

Then Jack turned to the girl who had saved his life. ‘‘ So, 
Bess,”’ he said, ‘‘ you came out to murder me, did you?” 

“Yes,”’ she confessed. 

“‘T was in hopes that you had laid my words to heart, and 
had forgotten the past.”’ 

“*T can uever forget the past. 
ask of any poor woman. ’Tis too much!’’ She burst into 
weeping. ‘‘Oh! I am an unhappy wretch, who would even 
murder the man I love better than all the world.”’ 

‘“Nay,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ there is no harm done because—d’ye 
see—I am unhurt, and you changed your intention in time. 
If I did not know thee better, Bess, [ might think that. this 
was a trick of thine. But Aaron hates me of old; and you— 
since I came home.”’ 

“T have never hated you, Jack. God knows I wish I was 
dead, and out of your way.” 

‘My poor girl, you are already out of my way, if you 
would only think so. Tor the sake of a few love-passages 
three years ago, why waste and spoil your life ?”’ 

‘‘T cannot take back what I have given. To-night they 
told me that you are to marry Miss Castilla. That made me 
mad. ButITamnotmadany longer. Goto your new mistress, 
Jack. I will give you no more trouble—no more trouble. 
Make love to her as you did to me. ‘Tear her heart out of her 
as you tore mine. I will give you no trouble—no trouble at 
all. I will not try to stand between her and you.” 

‘Foolish girl! Forget me, Bess, and find another 
lover.”’ 

“T have tried to curse thee, Jack, but I cannot. Oh! I 
cannot. I have tried a dozen times. My lips will not form 
the words, nor would my heart mean them if I could say those 
words. JI have tried this night to kill thee. But I could not. 
Therefore, it is certain that I am not to do thee any harm. 
This is better, because, whatever happens, thy heart will not 
be thereby the more hardened against me.”’ 

Jack made no reply. Perhaps he was touched by what she 
said. 

“Go, Jack. Go to thy mistress.’’ This she said, not 
rudely or scornfully, but quietly. ‘‘Jack, I know now what 
has been lying in my mind. It is that I have a message for 
thee. It is that Gop Himszrr will punish thee, and that in 
the way that will touch thee the deepest. I know not how 
that will be, and, for myself, I desire no harm for thee. I 
will henceforth neither speak nor think hard things of thee. 
But remember: no other man shall ever kiss me, because I 
am thine, Jack—I belong to thee. Oh! Jack, my sweetheart, 
my love, Gop Hrsetr will punish thee, unhappy boy ! and that 
in the way that most will touch thee !”’ 

Jack laughed lightly—yes, he laughed—and went his way. 


Oh, Jack! ’tis too much to 


This is what happened between the time when the Penman 
left his daughter and the time when he returned. Said I 
not that the Jaws of Death and the Gates of Hell were opened 
on this night ? 

(To be continued.) 


Twenty years ago Streatham was cne of the prettiest of 
London suburbs; but it has lately: seen many changes, which 
have not improved it; and the doings of the cheap builder, 
though far less offensively visible than in some neighbourhoods 
round London—that of Hampstead, for example—have yet 
left their mark. Zhe History of Streatham: by Frederick 
Arnold, jun. (Elliot Stock), is said to be the first history of the 
village that has ever been published, and the author takes 
credit to himself for having given much labour to the work. 
There is every sign that he has done so ; and it must be added 
that his research is not in all cases strictly confined to his 
subject. Still, this history is a very praiseworthy attemp: to 
break new ground, and the value of books of this class, whe 
faithfully compiled, will be generally acknowledged. Some 
slight errors and omissions have occurred to us in reading the 
volume. Surely Mr. Arnold is wrong in saying that in the 
latter days of the last century the “adventurous traveller " 
from Streatham to London had need to be fully armed. There 
is no indication of the kind in “ The Life of Johnson,” and we 
never heard that Mr. Thrale carried arms when driving to his 
brewery. And does this statement agree with another state- 
ment which we find on page 99, that at the beginning of the 
last century Streatham high-road and common were fashion- 
able promenades? Among the Rectors of Streatham Mr. Arnold 
mentions the name of Herbert IIill, who wes instituted. in 
1810, but he does not seem to be aware that Mr. Hill was 
Robert Southey’s good uncle, to whose generous love the poet 


was infinitely indebted. Southey made the Rectory his place - 


of residence when he went to London, and there, in 1811, he 
seems to have stayed foramonth, Ie relates, ina letter written 
two years later, how Mrs. Piozzi wrote, that lively lady 
being then seventy-five, hoping to meet him there, and bidding 
him beware of a woman “ with bright blue eyes, although her 
hair be grey.” And here we may remind Mr. Arnold that the 


Rev. Stenton Hardley was Vicar, not Rector, of* Immanuel 


Church ; and that Sir Arthur Helps’ well-known essays are 
not entitled “Friends in Counsel.” We notice, too, a great 
many repetitions of trifling facts and dates, showing a want 
of careful revision ; but these are trifles,and the book deserves 
to be read and, which does not necessarily follow, purchased 
by every resident in Streatham. 


SKETCHES IN THE LAW COURTS. 


Our Sketches, in continuation of those of last week, represent 
types of the personages more or less familiar to every 
frequenter of the Rey: Courts of Justice. : 

The Divorce Couit and its functions are but too well 
known, and scarce need comment here. Few men can deal 
with the intricate and delicate points of a probate and divorce 
ease like Mr. Inderwick, Q.C.; and few Judges are more 
capable or better able to distinguish truth from falsehood than 
the learned Judge of the * Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division.” : s i 

Registrars are very necessary and most useful officials. 
Their work is chiefly confined to the Chancery Courts, where 
they, with the Chief Clerks, lend much yaluable aid towards 
the solution of technical questions that continually arise in the 
progress of a Chancery suit. Witnesses in courts of law have 
a most important bearing upon the cases under trial, according 
to the manner in which they give their evidence. Skilled 
witnesses are men who,*from their experience in their own 
business or profession, are looked upon as authorities upon 
special subjects, and are treated as such by the Court. <A 
skilled witness is sometimes a very awkward man to examine, 
as he is either dc-irous of saying too much, or anxious to 
confine himself as much as possible to what he deems it con- 
venient for himself to say. In either case, he apparently considers 
the counsel who is examining him rather 2 bore. Our Artist 
has caught the expression of one of the latter class of gentle- 
man, under the unning fire of a well-known cross-examiner. 
‘lhe witness's expression betolens obstinacy, as, with arms 
folded and brows knitted, he refuses to answer an important 
question, upon which, perhaps, may hang the value of his 
evidence to the case. 

Cases in the Chancery Division are not always of a very 
lively character. Our Sketch represents a venerable Vice- 
Chancellor listening to an eminent Queen’s Counsel, who 
is reading a voluminous correspondence. ‘This, to judge 
from the expression of their countenances, appears more 
important to the reader than to the judicial mind, which has 
no doubt already seen the precise issue, and has unravelled 
the web which the correspondence will only entwine ogain, 
bringing into confusion what admits of an apparently easy 
solution. 

The duties of ushers are various, though probably less 
important than those of other court officers. They have to 
keep order and maintain silence in the courts to which they 
are assigned. They must put up with the whims of Judges, 
and shut or open doors at command, while they are at the 
beck and call of counsel requiring the use of books in the 
court library. In the hot weather, or during a long and 
tedious case, it is no wonder that an usher occasionally seeks 
repose in his corner beneath the Judge. But any undue noise 
at once brings him to his feet, and “ the usher awake” springs 
up from his bench, and cries, “Silence in the Court!” 


A FLOOD IN THE FENS. 
“ Water—water everywhere ”"—in excessive abundance, cover- 
ing the vast level meadows and pastures of that extensive 
region, in the Eastern or Hast-Midland counties, where the 
Ouse and the Nene, the Welland and the Witham, with a 
multiplicity of “cuts” intersecting the remarkable lowland 
plain, are often incapable of bearing the whole surface 
drainage to the seaward Wash. England, with its central hill 
ranges intercepting the huge Atlantic, has plenty of water 
during eight months of the year, and much that should flow 
into the German Ocean is apt, at certain seasons, to drown 
those spacious ‘“Leve.s” which formerly were lakes 
and morasses, with islands occupied by Saxon or Anglian 
monasteries, but which have been converted, by the skilful 
labour of centuries, into rich meadows of grass or fertile 
cornfields. The sheep, of which there are 150,000 in Bedford- 
shire, 250,000. in Cambridgeshire, nearly 130,000 in North- 
amptonshire, and still greater numbers in the “ Holland” and 
Kesteven “ Parts” of Lincolnshire, are sorely disturbed by 
these floods. They fare differently here from those in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, which died by millions last year 
from the prolonged drought. It is necessary, as our Artist 
shows, to rescue the timid flock, arid carry them away in 
carts or waggons, that they may find-a dry place for, 


their foot, and munch the store of turnips in peace. 
Live mutton is a much-enduring creature, and yery 
dependent on human care and protection. “Too much 


of water hast thou,” poor bewildered bleater! in this 
country with its weeks of drenching rain and rivers over- 
charged between autumn and spring. We cannot deny 
sympathy and compassion for the woolly folk in this unha»py 
plight ; yet far worse is the condition of those on the 1 nd 
moors amidst the snow-drifts of winter, where, as ‘homson 
sings— 

In this dire season, oft the whirlwind’s wing 

Sweeps up the burden of whole dreary plains 

At one wide waft, and o’er the hapless flocks, 

Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills, 

The tempest whelins them in the billowy snowy. 


Lord Aberdeen has accepted the office of President of the 
Surgical Aid Society. 

Dr. Moorhouse, Bishop of Manchester, consecrated a new 
church at Tong Moor, Bolton, last week. The church is 
dedicated to St. Augustine, and has been erected at a cost of 
£6000, raised by voluntary subscriptions. It will accommodate 
between. 500 and 600 worshippers, all the seats being free. 

The Duchess of Sutherland has been presented with a 
valuable casket as a souvenir of the visit of the Princess of 
Wales and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Mand to ‘Torquay 
last March. The casket is of ivory and gold, and the panels 
are filled with portraits of the Princess and her daughters, 
with monograms in raised gold letters on blue enamel. 

Lord Cranbrook distributed the prizes at the Birkbeck Insti- 
tute on the 11th inst., the Lord.Mayor in the chair. He com- 
mended the principles of the institute in depending upon 
voluntary subscriptions and not appealing to the State for aid ; 
and advised his hearers in the matter of secondary education 
as far as possible to be independent of the State. 

At a special meeting of the London Working Men's 
Association, held in Fetter-lane, on the llth inst., a resolution 
was adopted tendering thanks to the Prince of Wales and the 
Executive of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition for the kind 
consideration shown to the working classes by opening to them 
the Exhibition at a cheap rate. 

LordLondonderry, the Irish Viceroy, dined with the 
Benchers of the King’s Inn, Dublin, on the 11th inst., Lord 
Ashbourne, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, presiding. Upwards of 
forty Benchers were present, comprising all the Judges and 
the leaders of the Bar, including. the present-and—tate late 
law officers. There was also a larger attendance of barristers 
than assembled on the occasion of entertaining the three pre- 
ceding Viceroys.—Lord Londonderry has conferred the honour 
of knighthood upon Mr. Rowland F. Fanning, Deputy Inspector- 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary, who has jxst retired, 
in recognition of his long and meritorious service. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. Boosey and Co.'s recent publications include several 
pleasing songs. Mr. Stephen Adams's “ The Wide, Wide Sea ” 
has a flowing melody—alternating between common time and 
six-eight—with a well-contrasted accompaniment. “ For Ever 
Young,” by Frank L. Moir, is simple in its melody, the effect 
of which is enhanced by its surrounding harmonic treatment. 
“A Soldier's Song,” by Hope Temple, has the true martial 
ring in its bold rhythmical phrases, and is well suited 
for. vocal declamation. Mr. F. H. Cowen’s “In the 
Chimney - Corner” is especially graceful, both in its 
melodic and its harmonic treatment. This composer is 
very successful in the production of songs which are 
replete with interest, although simple in construction—his 
smallest pieces bearing an artistic touch. “The Mayflower,” 
lancers quadrilles for the pianoforte, by Liddell, are based on 
popular American airs of a very pleasing and striking charac- 
ter in themselvcs, and well suited, by their marked rhythmical 
character, for dance purposes. 

“ Dorothy,” a comic opera written by Mr, B. C. Stephenson, 
music by Alfred Cellier (Chappell and Co.). This is a neat, 
portable, and inexpensive edition of the vocal score (with 
pianoforte accompaniment) of the bright and pleasing work 
recently produced, with great success, at the Gaiety Theatre, 
as noticed by us at the time. 

In form’ similar to the above, Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and 
Co. have just published Sir Arthur Sullivan's cantata “ The 
Golden Legend”; Dvorak’s oratorio, “St. Ludmila”; Dr. 
Mackenzie's cantata, “The Story of Sayid”; and Dr. ©. V. 
Stanford’s setting (for chorus and orchestra) of Tennyson's 
ballad “The Revenge,” all which have been spoken of by us in 
reference to their recent production at the Leeds Festival. 

Mr. Joseph Williams’ publications recently issued comprise 
some attractive vocal pieces. Mr. F.H. Cowen’s songs, “I love 
you too well,” and “ The Star of our Love,” are both in that 
refined style—as to melody, and artistic treatment in the 
accompaniment—which especially distinguishes the music of 
this composer. The words of the last-named piece are by 
Hugh Conway, and its setting is in a somewhat more declama; 
tory style than the other song. “ Clouds,” by the same 
composer, although entitled a ballad, is of more value, as to 
melody and treatment, than the generality of modern pro- 
ductions of that kind : it is pretty without being feeble. 

Operatic Fantasias for the Violin, with Pianoforte Accom- 
yaniment,” comprise a series of arrangements from classical 
and popular stage works, effectively adapted, in the form indi- 
erted, by Mr. E. D. Palmer. For two violins and pianoforte, Mr. 
J. Barnard has arranged a selection from “La Figlia del 
Reggimento,” the instruments being well contrasted and com- 
bined. “Silver Star” isa ballad by Florian Pascal, in which 
some sentimental lines are set to a melody that, while making 
small demands on compass of voice or executive skill, admits 
of much expression on the part of the vocalist. It has been 
successfully sung by Miss Wadman_at the Gaiety Theatre. 
These are also published by Mr. Joseph Williams, as are 
“ Psyche,” a bright “ Morcean de Salon,” in polka style, and a 
characteristic “Sarabande,” both for pianoforte, by H. Roubier. 

“ Adoration,” “O Salutaris,” are the titles of two “ Médi- 
tations,’ by Oscar Wagner, based on one of Bach's smaller 
preludes. The notion is evidently taken from the beautiful 
© Ave Maria” constructed by Gounod on a prelude of Bach's. 


M. Wagner has produced effective pieces for pianoforte and 
violin (or flute or violoncello), with accompaniment of organ 
or harmonium ad lib., or a second violoncello and second violin. 
These pieces are published by Mr. W. Czerny. 

Mr. F. Pitman’s penny monthly publication, “The Violin 
Soloist,” contains a selection of pieces taken from composers of 
yarious schools and periods, well suited for the practice and 
amusement of amateurs. A similar work is. Mr. Joseph 
Williams’ “ Violin Tune-Book,” edited by Mr. E. D. Palmer. 
This is also a serial, and contains solo pieces in various styles. 

From among some songs issued by Messrs. Morley and 
Co., we may particularise Ciro Pinsuti’s “ Watching the 
Embers,” in which the sentiment of the words is expressed 
in a melody of a refined and truly vocal character, lying 
within moderate compass. “ Childie,” by A. H. Behrend, and 
“The Biter Bit,” by H. Pontet, are pleasing pieces—the first 
in the expressive style, the other with a touch of quaint 
humour. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated March 7, 1885), with two codicils (dated 
Jan. 1 and July 28, 1886), of Sir John Kelk, Bart., J.P., IDE, 
M.P. for Harwich from 1865 to 1868, late of Tedworth House, 
Hants, and of No. 3, Grosvenor-square, who died on Sept. 12 
last, was proved on the 9th inst. by Sir John William Kelk, 
Bart., the son, and Henry Mason, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £408,000. The 
testator bequeaths £100,000, upon trust, for his daughter, Mrs. 
Ellen Maude Maude, in addition to the provision to the 
extent of £85,000 made for her on her marriage; he also 
bequeaths to her certain pearl jewellery, &c. ; £10,000 to each 
of his sisters, Mrs. Cuthell and Mrs. Wilson ; £5000 to his 
sister Mrs. Mainwaring ; and legacies and annuities to cousins, 
wife’s sisters, trustees, solicitor, servants, and others. All his 
freehold, copyhold, and leasehold estate, including the Ted- 
worth estate, he settles on his son John William, who has 
succeeded to the baronetcy, for life, with remainder to his first 
and eyery other son successively, according to their respective 
seniorities, in tail male. The residue of his personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for his said son. 

The will (dated Jan. 3, 1877), with three codicils (dated 
Nov. 19, 1878 ; June 5, 1882; and April 9, 1885), of Mr. John 
Berners, late of Woolverstone Park, Suffolk, who died on 
Aug. 31 last, at Felixstowe, was proved on the Ist inst. by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Motteux Calvert, R.A., and 
Charles Richards Steward, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £222,000. The testator 
devises all his freehold and copyhold property to go with his 
settled estates, but charged with the payment to his wife, for 
life, with interest at the rate of 3} percent upon a sum of 
£49,000, and upon any other money laid out by him in the 
purchase of estates. He bequeaths certain books, picturcs, 
effects, two carriages, and all the money in the house, at his 
banker's, or in the hands of his agents, to his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Henrietta Berners: £10,000, the furniture, effects, horses and 
carriages not given to his wife, and all his live and dead farm- 
ing stock, to his brother Hugh ; and legacies to executors and 
servants. His diamonds and family jewels he gives to his wife 
for life, then to his said prother for life, and then to be held 
as heirlooms. The residue of his personal estate is to be laid out 
inthe purchase of freehold property to go with the settled estates. 


The will (dated April 24, 1886), with a codici 
following), of Mr. Charles Willigs Upton, me - s 
Mark’s-square, Regent’s Park, and of No. 11, 0 
Lincoln’s-Inn, barrister-at-law, who died on Sept. 25 last 
proved on the 30th ult. by Mrs. Maria May Upton Tie . Tan 
the Rev. Archer Upton, the brother, and Robert Lewin Hh aie 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amonnting ie 
over £46,000. The testator bequeaths £3000 to his Stray 
his furniture and effects (except certain plate), horses aut 
carriages ; and legacies to relatives and others. : e elon 
of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life. & 
then for his children. In default of children, the residue se 
go to his brothers and their issue, as his wife may ap ae 
but power is given to her to appoint part thereof shsletsly : 

The will (dated June 12, 1886) of Mr. William Peak 
Moore, J.P., late of Plymouth, who died on July 20 last a 
been proved at the Exeter District Registry by Mrs, Marj 2 
Moore, the widow, the Rev. John Curgenyen, and the Rev. 
William Moore Ede, the nephews, the executors, the valu ae 
the personal estate amounting to over £27,000. "The hae 
gives two freehold houses at Plymouth, £200, and his hor - 
and carriages, furniture and effects, to his wife ; £250 to oa 
of his other executors; and legacies to a niece, his ae 
skipper, and servants. The residue of his real and person 1 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or ilowher 
she maintaining, educating, and bringing up children under 
age,and then for his children. In default of children, he ee 
legacies to his sisters and to his brother-in-law, and. the 
ultimate residue to his nephews and nieces. f i 

The will (dated May 26, 1882) of the Rey. Thomas Evans, late 
of Nant-y-Derry House, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire, whodied 
on April 16 last, at Cheltenham, was proved on the 29th ult. by 
Mrs. Anne Evans, the widow, and sole executrix, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £24,000. The 
testator givesall his personal estate to his wife ; all his realestate 
he leaves to her, for life, and then to his daughters, Charlotte 
Mary, Catherine Anne, and Mabel Gladys, as she shall appoint. 

The will (dated April 11, 1878) of Mrs. Elizabeth Walsh- 
man Arnott, late of The Glade, Englefield Green, Surrey, who 
died on June 23 last, was proved on the 23rd ult. by Ralph 
John Aspinall, the nephew, and Major Edwin Nicholas 
Heygate, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £18,000. The testatrix gives £200 
each to the Asylum for Idiots, Earlswood, and the Corporation 
of the Sons of the Clergy; her furniture and effects, horses 
and carriages to her daughter, Mary Arnott ; her third share 
under the will of her father in certain copyhold property 
to her nephew, the said Ralph John Aspinall; and numeror’s 
legacies to relatives, friends, and servants. The residue of 
her property she leaves, upon trust, for her daughter, for life ; 
and then, subject to the payment of a legacy of £1000 to her 
niece Mrs. Mary Jane Heygate, to her said nephew, and to her 
nieces Jane Robinson Wade and Katharine Aspinall. 

The will (dated June 23, 1886) of the Hon. Edward 
Romilly, late of No. 6, Atherstone-terrace, who died on July 12 
last, at Folkestone, was proved on the 23rd ult. by General 
Lothian Nicholson, C.B., and Charles Morgan Cowie, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£11,000. The testator makes bequests to his brother, Lord 
Romilly, and to servants; the rest of his property he leaves, 
upon trust, for his daughter. 


Aug. 3 
0. 10, St. 
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It does not often occur that what has been 
a man’s misfortune during the greater part 
of his life should eventually result in i 
benefits not only to himself but also to his 
fellow creatures. The life of Mr. Beasley, 
the eminent authority on defects in speech, 
more particularly relating to stammering, 
is an exception to this rule. “ Physician, 
cure thyself” would be a fitting title to a 
little book written by him on “ Stammering : 
Its Treatment,” wherein the author alludes 
to the fact of having cured himself of that 
malady after suffering for more than thirty 
years. This work may be read with great 
interest by all who seek knowledge of the 
subject, and will no doubt find its way and 
be a valuable addition to every library, 
where it will prove immeasurably useful as 
a book of reference. Asa child, Mr. Beasley 
was remarkable for his fluency of speech, 
but an attack of low fever left an im- 
pediment which, although only slight at 
first, gradually developed until, as a youth, 
he had become a confirmed stammerer of the 
most inveterate type, his scholastic training 
having been a painful and laborious task 
alike to his instructors and himself. In 
spite of every effort on the part of his 
parents, who spared no expense in procuring 
the best adyice and treatment which could 
- be obtained, his case was pronounced hopeless 
and incurable, and in this pitiable condition 
he commenced life in the counting-house of 
his father, an ironmaster of South Stafford- 
shire: but the brilliant commercial pre- 
spects thus held out to him were never 
realised, but faded one by one before his 
inability to make himself intelligible. The 
spirit of determination and perseverance so 
heavily discounted in his industrial career 
enabled him to compete successfully with 
the first amateur sportsmen and athletes 
in trials of skill which required no talking, 
and in all manly sports he was considered 
one of the best men of his day. He will 
be well remembered by old Volunteers 
as one of the earliest promoters of the 
movement, as one of the champion rifle- 
shots in Lord Bury’s first English eight who 
competed successfully against Captain Ross’s 
Scotch team for the Elcho Challenge Shield 
at Wimbledon in the year 1862, and the 
victor in many other competitions and 
athletic sports too numerous to be recorded 
here. It will not be supposed that a man of 


so much ability and force of character would leave anything untried to rid himself of so 
greab 6 curse as his impediment had long been to him. Accident revealed to him what possibly 
he might never haye uoticed but that hé had been for many years seeking a cure ; but accident 


it certainly was which pointed out to him 
the first grand principle that must be incul- 
cated before a stammerer can find relief ; but 
it was only by dint of many years of labour, 
study, and research that he discovered and 
perfected the system of treasment for thecure 
of stammering which has gained him the 
distinction of being the greatest living 
authority on the subject. Having completed 
his own cure, the student became the 
monitor, at first only as a philanthropist ; 
but so remarkable was the success attained 
in every individual case that he was led to 
adopt the cure of stammering as a pro- 
fession. Mr. Beasley does not claim to bea 
worker of miracles, or to possess more power 
than any other minute observer could obta‘n; 
he only claims to be the sole founder of a 
system by which he has cured himeelf and 
others of a most distressing affliction. He 
says— It is in a measure to the devotion to 
his profession and the fact of having been 
himself a stammerer for so many years, that 
his success with others is to be attributed” ; 
but we suspect that not a little of this 
success is due to his genial disposition, for, 
although past fifty, he still joins in the out- 
door amusements of his pupils, thereby 
creating that confidence between instructor 
and instructed which is so essential in the 
treatment of this disorder. » In addition to 
his physical qualifications, he possesses other 
accomplishments not less useful in their 
nature, and, as a reader, is far from being 4 
mean exponent of Shakspeare or Dickcns. 
Few men could be found, supposing they 
had his knowledge, so well qualified for the 
work he is doing. And thus the early mis- 
fortunes of the subject of this sketch have 
proved a boon to the community at large, 
and led to the establishment of two insti- 
tutions for the reception of pupils for treat- 
ment and instruction : one at Green Bank 
College, Hall Green, near Birmingham, and 
one at Barons Court House, West Kensington, 
London, where young and old of both sexes 
who had thought their impediments wete 
absolutely incurable, have had the powe? of 
perfect speech restored to them ; and many 
whose lives might otherwise have heen 
_ aimless and- without ambition, have been 
enabled to enter the Church, the Army, the 


MR. B. BEASLEY, AUTHOR OF “STAMMERING: ITS TREATMENT.”’ 


Navy, and medical professions. nt 
It would be difficult to find a more striking 
example of the efficacy of Mx. Beasley * 


system than the founder himself, as will be well remembered by those who have had the 
priviledge of hearing him lecture, 
time to time in the columns of our contemporaries, 


or have read the flattering criticisms contained from 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


CHAPMAN’S, 


No. 2216.—Highland Views. 
“ Loch Katrine,” “ Pass of Killiecrankie,” and “ Glencoe.” 
Flower and Landscape border. Size, 4 by 6. The 
set of three, 7d. 


No. 2218.—Good Luck. 
Ivy leaves and flowers on cards shaped as horseshoes. 
Size, 22 by 23. The set of four, 10d. 


No. 2219.—Waterfalls 
In monotint. “Cranberry Falls,” “In. Watkin’s Glen,” 
“ Silver Spring,” “Minnehaha.” Size,4 by 2}. The 
set of four, l0d. 
No. 2239.—Cottages 
Ry the stream in winter, moonlight and sunrise effect. 
Size, 48 by 3}. The set of four, 10a. 


No. 2231.—Sea by Moonlight, 
Shipping scenes, &c, Effective colouring. Size, 6 by 4. 
Tho set of four, 101. 


No. 2239,—Sea and Forest. 
Charming views, with windmill, church steeple, &c., by 
R. F. MIntyre. Size, 6by 4, The set of three, 7d. 


No. 2241.—On Board Ship. 
Officers and men of the Navy, drawn by H. Payne. 
53 by 33. The set of three, 7d. 


No. 2243.—Floral Emblems. 
Lily of the valley, forget-me-nots, and heath, on bevelled- 
elged cards, and silver block lettering, Size, 54 
by 4. The set of four, 10d. 


No. 2247.—Winter Landscapes 
Anl Mountain Scenery, by A. Wilde Parsons. 
only. Size, 53 by 4. The set of four, 1s, 2d. 


No. 2257.—Thames Sketches. 
“Near Henley,” “Near Surbiton,” “Near Teddington 
Lock,” and “Near Twickenham.” Size, 4 by 63. 
The set of four, 10d, 


No. 2259.—Farm-Yards. 
Wintry effect, by moonlight and sunset, 
The set of fonr, 10d. 


No. 2260.—Christmas Songsters. 


« Possession Nine Points of the Law,” “A Cliristmas 
Carol.” “ A Pitiful Plight,’ “ A Welcome Christmas 
Find.” Frosted only. Size, 23 by 4. The set of four, 
Is, 2d. 


Size, 


Frosted 


No. 2264,—Aunt and Uncle. 


Clever drawings by George Cruickshank. Size,53 by 43. 
The set of two, 5d, 


Size, 4 by 5. 


No. 2265.—Grotesque Cats and Dogs 
Apeing the manners and dress of their superiors. Size, 
54 by 4. The set of four, 10d, 


No. 2305.—Pretty Children. 
Photographed from life, and reproduced to imitate a 
cabinet photo. Most charming pictures. Size,63 by 44. 
The set of three, 11d, 


No. 2310.—Mountain Views 
In Pennsylvania, “In the Heart of the Alleghanies,” 
“On the Wissahickon.” Rich foliage and scenery, 
yery beautifully coloured. Size, 43 by 63. The seb 
of two, 7d. 


No. 2313.—Cottages in Winter, 


With charming scenery, by Albert Bowers. Size, 43 by C3. 
The set of two, 7d. 


No. 2315.—Views of Sydney, N.S.W. 
“Townhall and St. Andrew's Cathedral,” “City of 
Sydney from Pyrmont,” “Farm Coye,” &c. Size, 
4i by 63. ‘The set of two, 7d. 


No. 2327.—Rustic Scenery. 
“Near Guildford,” “ Ashford,” “ Christchurch,” &e. Size, 
4by 6. The set of four, Is. 2d. 


No. 2337.—Country Churches, 


With wint r scenery. Size, 44 by 53. The set of two, 7d. 


No. 2340.—0ld Markets. 


* Boston ” and “ Peterboro’y’ by A. Rimmer. 
43. The set of two, 7d. 


No. 2341.—Old Markets. 
“Chester” and “ Winchester,” by A. Rimmer. 
by 43. The set of two, 7d. 


No. 2342.—0ld Markets. 
* Sherborne” and “ Oakham,” by A. Rimmer, 
by 48. The set of two, 7d. 


No. 2343.—Our Navy. 
Sailors and officers on board ship. Cleverly produced 
on novel card, shape of boat. Size, 6} by 33. The 
set of three, lid. 


No. 2347.-Our Military. 
“Grenadiers,” the thin grey line. “Highlanders,” 
the thin brown line. “Lancers,” the thin black 
line, &c. Winter effect. Size, 44 by 63. The set of 
four, 1s. 2d. 
No. 2351.—Flora's Gifts. 
Roses, violets, forget-me-nots, and lilies of the valley, on 
round bevelled-edged cards. Size, 44 by 44. The set 
of four, 1s. 2d. 


Size, 64 by 


Qiy 1 
Size, 63 


Size, ¢} 


| Soldiers at home and abroad, drawn by H. Payne. 


No. 2358.—Seascapes. 
Charming designs in monotint; moonlight effect. Size, 
44 by 64. The set of four, 1s. 2d. 


No. 2360.—Winter Sketches. 
Delicate drawings of sunrise in winter. Size, 6 by 43. 
The set of two, 7d. 


No. 1408.—The Defenders of Our Country. 
Size, 


54 by 4. The set of four, 10d. 


No. 1410.—Our Soldiers Off Duty. 

No. 1,“ A Rest and a Smoke.” No, 2, “I’m Going on 
Furlough !” No. 3,“ A Drink by the Way.” No. 4, 
“The Sergeants’ Mess-room.” _ Bright and animated 
— by H. Payne. Size, 6 by 44. The set of four, 
Is, 2d, 


No. 2377.—Sea Scenery, 


In oval medallions, with border of snow and icicles, 
drawn by A. Wilde Parsons. Size, 6 by 44, The set 
of four, 1s, 2d. 


No. 2386.—Buttonhole Bouquets. 


Roses, violets, forget-me-nots, and lilies, on bevelled gilt- 
edged cards. Size, 5 by 4. The set of four, 1s, 2d. 


No. 2388.—Sunset in the Highlands, 
And “Mid-day in the Lake Districts.” Size, 6 by 42. 
The set of four, 1s, 2d. 


No. 2393,—The Indian Village Series. 


Charming Souvenir, No. 1, “The Way to the Temple at 
Karowlie”; No. 2, “Near Mandalay”; No. 
“Bazaar, near Bombay Harbour”; No. 4, “A 
leading to the Jumma Musjid (Mosque),” with 
etchings at back. Size, 5 by 5. The set of four, 1s. 2d, 


No. 2397.—Syduey, N.S.W. 
“View of the Circular Quay,” on bevelled gilt-edged 
card. Size, 44 by 6}. One design, 33d. 
No. 2398.—Picturesque Castles 
In. Perth and- Gloucestershire. “Scone Palace, near 


Perth,” “ Chastleton House, Gloucestershire,” &e., 
by L, H. White. Size, 4 by 6. The set of four, 1s. 2d. 


No. 2402.—Lake Scenery. 


| Charming: vignetted views by moonlight and sunrise. 


Size, 44 by 64. The set of four, 1s. 2d. 


No. 2403.—Friends of the Farmyard. 
“Cocks and Hens apeing the Amusements of the Human 
Race,” “ Bicycling.” “ Cricketing.” and * Lawn 
Tennis.” Size, 51 by 44. The set of four, Is. 2d. © 


54. LHEICHSTEHR -SQUARE. 


No. 2426.—Sepia Sketches 
Of woodland scenery, by A. Barraud. Mu: 
Size, 52 by 4. The set of two, 7d. 


* No, 2438.—Famous Churches, 
“Clifton-Hampden Church, Oxfordshire,” “St, Giles's 
Church, Stoke Pogis” (the scene of “Gray's Ble ae 
vignette landscape. Size, 42 by 64. The set of fee x 


No. 2448.—Views of Canterbury. 
“Gates of St. John’s Hospital,’ “The West Gate.” 
“On the Stour,” &e. Winter effect, © 
The set of four, Is, 2d, 


Fi Peele 2450.—Nativity and Adoration, 
er famous Masters, Rich colouring. Siz r 
The set of two, 7d. Bene hy Hh 


No. 2455.—Rural Sketches 
Of the farmyard in winter, by Albert Powers 
Cj by 44. The set of two, 7d. ae 


No. 2464.-Garden Walks. 
Summer in all its glory; flowers and trees seen i 
perfection. Size, 4 by 6}. The set of two, 74. ne 


No. 3630.—Messengers of Peace. 
Highly finished drawings of angels on gilt grounds : 
Fra Angelico, Set in capital imitation of ben 
frames. Size, 8} by 34. The set of four, 1s. 2d. ~ 


No. 4637.—Christmas Hampers. 
Bunches of wild flowers in miniature wicker hampers 
which are cut out to the actual shape, and proy ided 
with a folding lid. Size, 22by 33. ‘Lhe set of four 
Is, 2d. i 


No. 3642.—The Basket of Flowers. 
Freshly-gathere1 flowers from the garden, on gilt 
bevelled-edged cards. Size, 52 by 4%. The set of 
three, 11d. 


No. 3645.—We are All Froze Out; 
Or, Ducks out of their Element. Humorous pictures 
of ducks skating and sliding. some of them coming 
to grief over their unusual exercise. Size, 4 by 71 
The set of four, 1s. 2d. Pie 


No. 3659.—Recollections of Our Hunting Days, 
A portfolio apparently full of water-colour sketches 
of hunting scenes and adventure. Size 4% by 54, 
The se of two, 7d. fe 


No. 3938.—A Chrisima3 Surprise. 
Realistic hampers, containing domestic animals com- 
fortably seated in straw:: movable lids, which, when 
lifted up, disclose the contents. Size, 34 by 43. The 
sot of three, 1s, 4d, 
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ALL PRICES IN THIS LIST ARE WITH THE DISCOUNT TAKEN OFF. 


Prepaid Orders for any Cards 


THOMAS 


on this List receive immediate attention, 


CHAPMAN, 


Foreign and Colonial Orders receive special attention. 
PLEASE CROSS ALL CHEQUES, POST-OFFICE ORDERS, AND POSTAL ORDERS “UNION BANK, CHARING:CROSS.” 


SS 


POST-OFFICE ORDERS MADE PAYABLE AT CHARING-CROSS TO 


54, LEICESTER-SQUARE, 


post-free; if in postage stamps, Qd. extra; if required to be oxchanged, the postage must be paid both ways, 


W .C. 


NO STABLE !S COMPLETE WITHOUT 
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JEMBROCATI 


FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS WIEN FORMING. 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEBLS, WIND-GALLS. 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 
FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA. 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED HOCKS. 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS. 

FOR FOOT ROT, AND SORE MOUTHS IN SHEEP AND LAME. 
FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES LN DOGS. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. 


“ Castle Weir, Kington, Herefordshire, Dec. 3, 1878. 
“Gentlemen—I use the Royal Embrocation m my 
and kennels, and have found it very serviceable. I have als 
used the Universal Embrocation for lumbago and rheumatis 
for the last two years.and have suffered very little since using 
it.—l. H. Price, Lient.-Col., Master of Iradnorshire Hunt.” 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION, 
Sold by Chemists and Saddlers, price 25., 25. 6d., 32, 6d. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


oR RHEUMATI 
LUMBAGO, 


PRAINS, 


CHEST-COLDS, 
SORE THROAT, 

From COLD, 
PARED 


Siete 6. «© @ = 0 6 ee © © 6 ©. 4.6 F166 © 6 0 6 


~<a an SONS Eg: 
PRepareg ELL aucH Ente’ : 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 
141 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, 500z., at 10s. 6d., £26 5s. 


QUEEN ANNE 
PATTERN. 


Write for Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent gratis and post-free. 


RESS FABRICS ar FIRST COST. 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOM TO THE CONSUMER. 


The Public can now buy their Dress Goods direct from the source of production, 


and save all intermediate profits. 


fastidious taste, 


Tor variety of Cloth, Designs, and Colour- 
ings the Autumn and Winter colicetion of 
the B. M. Go. surpasses anything yet attempted 
and cannot fail to satisfy even 
It shows a wonderful. pro- 
gress in English Manufactures. 
productions cannot fail to merit th 
Tailor-made Costumes, which are now 
in fact, for every kind of dress there ar 
blende lin colour that they will suit any style of garment. 


ANY LENGTH CUT, AT MILL PRICES. 


THE BRADFORD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


BRADFORD, 


the most 


« PATTERNS SENT POST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
HIGHEST AWARDS WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


ADDRESS IN FULL, AS ABOVE, and mention Illustrated London News.” 


h 


YORKSHIRE. 


Looked at from any standpoint, the B. M. Co.'s 
e first place in every lady’s judgment. For 
so popular, there are some charming cloths ; 
e Fabrics so designed and so beautifully. 


Catalogues free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 
‘ WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Londoa Office and Show-Rooms—189 and 141, CANNON-ST., EC. 


[THE Contents of 


this Pamphlet are as 
follows: —Symptoms — of 
Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 
with Special Advice as to 
Diet and Regimen; the 
Confirmed or Chronic form 
of Dyspepsia and TIndi- 
gestion; Diseases Sympa- 
thetic; acute and sudden 
attacks of Indigestion; 
Notes for  Dyspeptics; 
Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation ; - Particulars of 
cases, showing result of special 


numerous 
treatment, 


Dyspeptic l 
It also contains a reprint of Dr. Edmunds’ 
renowned Recipe for making Oatmeal Porridge. Sent for one 


stamp. J. M. RICHARDS, Publisher, 46, Holhorn Viaduct, 
London, B.C, 
é 


Price, £8 8s. Weight, 71b. 
Size, 14 by 7 by 23 in. 
THE ONLY FORTABLE & COMPLETE MACHINE 
EXTANT. UNIQUE IN Irs SIMPLICITY- 


Awarded the MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 
over all its Competitors. 


TESTIMONIAL. santa 
From OnAntEs Hien, oot RGA, 3, eo re eee 


Vriter veral js now) 

“T have used the Hall Typs-Writer for sev eral months nov 
and find it invaluable. T use it for all my COTES Oa e 
business and private, For setting out Accoun Sy apald be 
Sheets, Reports, and documents of all kinds, not. TE ea 
better ; time is saved, and the work turned out is ee aver 
and neater than that of the hest hand-writer oe 
known. My little daughter, eight years. old, can ne i 
Tt never gets out of order, Tam much pleased with 1. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS FREE. 


WITHBERBY & CO a2 
74, Cornhill; and 3254, High Holborn, London 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


The elders of the reading public, if not too grave and reverend, 
or too stiff and dull with age, to relish the literary and 
pictorial reminiscences of their youth some forty years and 
more ago, are glad to see the reproduction of John Leech’s 
graphic comedies, and cannot be unwilling to associate some 
works of that gifted artist with an agreeable humourist, 
Albert Smith, whose genuine talent of comic fancy was once a 
delight to the Londoners of his own day. He is still remem- 
pered by many who were of his regular audiences at the 
Egyptian Hall, where he discoursed of the climbing of Mont 
Blanc, then reckoned a marvellous feat of daring prowess, and 
of the odd manners of “ Edwards,” the English engine-tender, 
on board the Austrian Lloyd’s steam-boat in a Mediterranean 
yoyage. Somewhat earlier, but well within our recollection, 
he won his rank among noyel-writers by a very amusing story 
the Adventures of Mr Ledbury and his Friend Jack Johnson, 
rather in the rollicking vein of certain “Sketches by 
Boz” than resembling the matured later fictions of 
Dickens, which is now again placed before us. It fills 
a large volume of five hundred closely-printed pages 
with twenty-one illustrations, copied from John Leech’s 
original etchings, which Messrs. R. Bentley and Sons, whose 
famous “ Magazine” was the nursery of much rising genius, 
offer in these days for our renewed entertainment. The proper 
theme and key-note of this humorous epic will be immediately 
disserned in the contrast of characters between the slow young 
man and the fast young man of that period; Mr. Titus 
Ledbury being of mild tastes, a little timid, and scrupulously 
decorous in behaviour, while Jack Johnson is a medical 
student of robust constitution, familiar with street life and 
with cheap and popular haunts of amusement, knowing, 
clever, and enterprising in the diversions of mixed society, and 
what some young fellows might consider an experienced man 
of the world. Jack is, nevertheless, an honest and manly 
youth, with the principles and sentiment of a gentleman, in 
spite of his Bohemian habits ; and, though some of the queer 
adventures on the Continent bring these heedless tourists into 
equivocal situations, the interests of morality do not suffer, and 
we rejoice in the engagement of Miss Ledbury, the sister of 
Titus, to his friend, who eventually determines to lead a more 
settled life at home. The scenes in Paris—especially in the 
Quartier Latin of the students, as it then existed, and on the 
Boulevards—are relieved by English domesticities, tea-parties, 
picnics, races, private theatricals, and rural excursions ; but 
another Continental trip conducts the same travelling com- 
panions up the Rhine, to Switzerland, and over the St. Gothard 
to Milan, where they get into a scrape with the Austrian 
police. As for the illustrations, they betray, in some degree, 
the influence of George Cruikshank’s style of drawing, and 
sometimes remind us also of “* Phiz”; but John Leech had a 
yigorous genius, and his conceptions were thoroughly original. 
This remark applies equally to his forcible drawings for 
another work of Albert Smith’s, Zhe Marchioness af Brin- 
cillicvs, now republished by Messrs. Bentley in the same form. 
It is, of course, a romance of celebrated French crimes in 
the seventeenth century, founded upon the real history of that 
infamous female poisoner, who died on the scaffold. We have 
not felt tempted to turn over its pages ; but it was recognised, 
at the time of writing, as a story which evinced the author’s 
imaginative power. 

A new edition of M. Francis Wey’s excellent work of 
descriptive topography, Rome: Its Churches, Monuments, Art, 
and Antiquities, ornamented and illustrated by 280 good 
wood engravings, is published by Messrs. J. 8. Virtue and Co. 
It is a book more readable, from the ease and grace of its style 
and the brevity of its historical allusions, which are yet 
sufficiently precise and distinct, than some other books treating 
of renowned cities; while the first impressions of an intel- 
ligent visitor are communicated to the reader with effective 
liveliness and freshness. We should decidedly recommend it 
as an agreeable and useful remembrancer of a sojourn in Rome. 


Messrs. Blackie and Son, who have prepared some of the 
most acceptable Christmas books of this season, deserve the 
thanks of lovers of genuine humour and of good illustrative 
art for their beautiful edition of Washington Irving’s 
mmortal Rip Van Winkle. The text is finely printed, 
with wide margins, on thick paper, and the engravings, 
designed by Mr. Gordon Browne (son of MHablot K. 
Browne) with great power of characteristic conception and 
delineation, are set opposite those portions of the text to which 
they refer. No book can be arranged more conveniently and 
agreeably for quickly turning over, as one does in a drawing- 
room, in the minutes of pause that occur in conversation, 
readingyonly a few sentences ata time, and calling one’s friends’ 
attention to the amusing pictures. The story, too, isso familiar 
to everybody, and is so simple, as well as so delightful in its 
innocent drollery, that it is supremely adapted for use in this 
desultory manner, to enliven the half-hour of waiting for 
dinner, or while the tea-cups are being filled to pass round the 
Social circle at the fireside. 

Patient study, and that ina reverent mood, is demanded, 
on the contrary, by one of the Christian Knowledge Society’s 
publications, Zhe Likeness of Christ, which is a critical 
inquiry, with splendid illuminated plates, coloured and gilt, 
into the verisimilitude of the several reputed portraits of our 
Saviour. The author was the late Mr. Thomas Heaphy, whose 
Work is edited by Mr. Wyke Bayliss ; and his discussion is of 
8o much antiquarian and artistic interest that we should 
reserve it for a more deliberate notice. 

_Aplayful exercise of fancy, recommended by the originality 
of the conception and by many touches of true humour, is 
tather audaciously “dedicated to the University of Oxford.” 
The little pamphlet, of some forty pages, entitled Old Saints 
and New Demons, is published by B. H. Blackwell, in 
that town, and by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., in London. 
In spite of its alarming title, there is no theological 

cresy in it, or sceptical speculation concerning grave 
Matters of faith. The saints in question are merely the 
Stone effigies that adorn some of the College buildings, with 
which are associated the Bells, and other conspicuous objects 
of local notoriety, belonging to the furniture or ornament of 
those venerable institutions, but especially the architectural 

argoyles, often carved in the shape of Demons, or Griffins and 
the like fantastic monsters. On Midsummer Night, it is sup- 
posed by the imaginative author, there is a customary annual 
assembly of all these figures and various articles invested 
with personality ; the statue of King James I., from Wadham 
College, presiding as Vice-Chancellor, while the Anglo-Saxon, 
from the Castle Mound, officiates as Proctor; among these 

ignified personages are Cardinal Wolsey and Great Tom, from 
Christ Church ; St, Michael “the Poker Man,” from a 


painted window of the cathedral; St. Boniface, from New 
College Chapel; also, a certain Abbot and a certain 
Griffin, who had given offence to certain newly-carved Demon 
Gargoyles. The action consists of a plot in which these 
Demons conspire, with a mischievous undergraduate, to 
“screw up” the door, and keep in the august guardians 
of so many Colleges, with the genii of the Bells and Clocks, 
after the appointed hour of returning to their ordinary posts. 
There is much fun in the short story; and it may perhaps be 
considered, in another year, worthy of an illustrated edition, 
as it presents good subjects for an artist’s pencil. 

A volume published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., entitled 
From Gold to Grey, contains a series of pleasing and 
touching poems, idyllic and reflective, by Mrs. Brine, treating 
of nature and life, but chiefly of human life, in a spirit of 
affectionate aspiration. All the pages are tastefully adorned 
with a variety of fine woodcuts from drawings by nearly 
twenty artists, among whom are Giacomelli, Mary Gow, 
Overend, Boot, Frank Dadd, Davidson Knowles, Brewtnall, 
and others of good repute. Songs from Shakspeare, 
a smaller volume, issued by the same publishers, is very 
prettily illustrated, and gives the music for some of the 
songs. Bloomfield’s ballad, Lhe Fakenham Ghost (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.) is cleverly illustrated by J. L. 
Wimbush ; and Tom Hood’s The Knight and the Dragon, by 
Mr. Ernest Jessop, the text being inscribed on the plates as 
antique manuscript (Eyre and Spottiswoode). Some of the 
late Mr. Randolph Caldecott’s pictures, coloured, supply one of 
the Christmas publications of Messrs. G. Routledge and Sons. 
Davy and the Goblin, by Charles B. Carryl (F. Warne and Co.), 
is an avowed companion to “Alice in Wonderland,” the un- 
equalled production of Lewis Carroll; the story and the draw- 
ings are not bad in their way. Another of the late Juliana 
Horatia Ewing’s tales. engaging and elevating the childlike 
heart, called Mary's Meadow, with illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, is issued by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


GIFT-BOOKS TOR BOYS. 


As Christmas, the time for yearly gifts to the younger 
members of the family, is now “within measurable distance,” 
we must think of what will please “our boys” when they come 
home from school ; of such acceptable holiday reading as will 
beguile the rainy days passed indoors—for the skating days 
are few—and the long evening hours at the domestic fireside. 
Books of congenial entertainment, tales of bold adventure, 
“of moving accidents by flood and field,” brief and stirring 
historical narratives of the deeds of valiant men, tales of 
romance and those of more heroic reality, accounts of the wild 
and the curious aspects of nature in foreign climes, are still 
produced, usually with some pictorial accompaniment, by 
enterprising and ingenious publishers. 

One of the most approved literary masters of imaginative 
composition in this department is Jules Verne, whose works, 
amounting now to about twenty-eight different stories, trans- 
lated into English, may be had of Messrs. Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co., either in volumes adorned with many 
full-page engravings, or at the cheapest rate, with only a few 
illustrations. The new volume, entitled Wathias Sandorf, is 
rather in the vein of the immortal ~ Monte Christo.” The story 
is in three parts; the titles of which, being “ The Conspirators 
of Trieste,” “The Wrestlers of the Jura,” and “ The Captives 
of Antekirita,” promise a variety of adventures. Count Mathias 
Sandorf is a Magyar noble, who in 1867 was engaged, with friends 
at Trieste, ina plot for an insurrection against the Austrian 
Empire. It is discovered bya spy named Sarcany intercepting 
a carrier pigeon, and deciphering the message. They are 
imprisoned in an old fortress, from which Sandorf escapes by a 
rope, and swims a river beneath the window. He is supposed 
to be drowned ; bui, fifteen years afterwards, comes in his 
yacht to Ragusa, in the guise of Dr. Antekirtt, a rich physician 

_ of roving life and mysterious powers. He meets two French 
travelling performers of gymnastics, Pescade and Matifou, 
whose aid he enlists for a certain project. It is to punish 
Sarcany, and likewise a Trieste banker, who helped to betray 
one of Sandorf’s friends, and who has appropriated the 
inheritance of the victim’s son. Dr. Antekirtt-Sandorf carries 
the son, Pierre Bathory, to a sequestered isle on the coast of 
Tripoli, where he resides and rules. So far goes the introductory 
portion of the narrative; we leave the remainder, half the 
yolume, an unrevealed problem of contrivance and romantic 
chance. 

From the same publishers we get another story, by Paul 
Celiére, The Startling Exploits of Dr. Quiés, translated from 
the French by Mrs. Cashel Hoey and Mr. J. Lillie, with 
numerous lively illustrations. These are in keeping with the 
story, which the author calls “a flight of fancy,” but which 
we call a delicious piece of humour Dr. Quiés is. a small 
country gentleman, a peddling schoiar and antiquary, who 
loves learned leisure and repose. He falls asleep in a train 
on the Lyons railway, gets mixed up at Marseilles with a lot 
of Hungarian cattle to be embarked for Algiers, is mistaken 
for the cattle-driver, and is hustled on board the steam-boat. 
How this simple gentleman, a French Mr. Pickwick, fares in 
‘North Africa, being spirited away into the Sahara, and in a 
lonely situation picked up by an English Commissioner, who 
takes him to Khartoum, let everybody read in a very 
amusing book. He gets home safe, indeed, to St. Pignon- 
les-Girouettes, where he is crowned with glory, but 
is soon obliged, by the enthusiasm of his scientific col- 
leagues, to start on a fresh expedition to the Danube. 
Finally, having quitted the earth in a balloon, and after 
hovering over foreign lands and seas, he again returns to 
his native town, witnesses the inauguration of a statue of 
himself, and writes eleven volumes of the fruits of his amazing 
travels. We thank him, and M. Paul Celiére, for some hearty 
good laughter. 

The approved English writers of romance for boys have 
not been idle thisseason. Mr. G. A. Henty, who has personally 
witnessed much African warfare as Special Correspondent of 
the Standard, in company with our Special Artist, Mr. Melton 
Prior, is a master of lifelike fiction in the line of wild 
campaigning experiences. He knows, too, how_to avail 
himself of historical military themes; here he is With Wolfe 
in Canada, at “the Winning of a Continent” (Blackie and 
Son); and Mr. Gordon Browne supplies twelve page illus- 
trations. Mr. Henty narrates, also, the stirring history of 
Lord Peterborough’s dashing performances in Spain, in 1705, 
entitling that English hero (who was the Mordaunt of Pope 8 
complimentary verse) “The Bravest of the Brave” ; the 
illustrations are by Mr. H. M. Paget. Young readers who like 
contemporary private experiences of “ Bush Life in Australia 

“may peruse A Final Reckoning; which is another production of 


Mr. Henty’s, and he is anamesake, if notakinsman of the earliest 
settler at Melbourne fifty years ago. Boys more sentimental 
in their clinging to family affections, but eager to learn the 
habits of Australian life, are likely to relish Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s 
Golden Land (Ward, Lock, and Co.), which relates the voyage 
and inland journey of certain children to their uncle's cattle- 
station, among the black fellows and the kangaroos. In 
Leddy: the Story of a Little Pickle, by John C. Hutcheson 
(Blackie and Son), there is a little of Australia, but more of 
the sea, with a shipwreck on the South American coast. 
Maritime perils, labours, and conflicts are wrought up with 
high literary skill by Mr. Douglas Frazar in Perseverance 
Island (same publisher,) combined with a solitary residence, 
like Robinson Crusoe’s, on an uninhabited isle of the South 
Pacific Ocean. This is an interesting story, written with 
studied simplicity of style, much in Defoe’s vein of apparent 
sincerity and scrupulous veracity ; while for practical in- 
struction it is even better than “Robinson Crusoe” in onc 
respect, as the castaway mariner has not the advantage cf 
saving stores and tools out of the wreck of the vessel. 
_ We can also recommend, upon the strength of so dis- 
tinguished a naval officer and African explorer's reputation, 
Commander Verney Lovett Cameron’s new story, Harry 
Raymond (F. Warne and Co), in which Harry's adventures 
among pirates, slavers, and cannibals, not to mention gorillas, 
up the Gaboon, and with the Fans under their chief Okolo, 
are rendered attractive to those who love what is wild and 
strange. The Log of the Flying Fish, by Mr. H. Collingwood, 
with engravings drawn by Mr. Gordon Browne, comprises 
aérial and submarine as well as ordinary seafaring movements. 
The fantastic vessel thus named, through the inventions of 
Professor Von Schalkenberg. of which Sir Reginald Elphinstone 
pays the cost, is calculated to serve, at will, for a sort of 
balloon or a diving-bell, at any height or depth required. We 
touch solid ground once more, with old friend Captain Marryat, 
the entertainer of our own boyhood many years past, in 
Messrs. F, Warne and Co.'s new edition (illustrated) of his 
Settlers in Canada. The period to which this story of an 
English emigrant family is referred, being so long ago as 1794, 
none of the boys of the present time should be so ignorant ot 
colonial progress as to imagine that the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, or any district near Quebec or Montreal, are now 
in the condition that it describes. But the story has its 
merits, with an excellent moral tone like that of “ Masterman 
Ready.’ Naval service, with a sufficiency of battles, including 
the real fight between the Monitor and the Merrimac in th. 
American Civil War, is treated of by Mr. Arthur Lee Knight. 
who has served in an Admiral s flag-ship, and who is known as 
author of * The Cruise of the Theseus.” Ronald Halifax; 07. 
He would be a Sailor (¥. Warne and Co.) is the name of this 
story, a fiction well adapted to iuvenile tastes. 

In the meantime, let us speak with due regard of several 


_ instructive and well arranged books containing the true 


narratives of memorable deeds and lives, and of men who have 
deserved remembrance in the minds of the rising generation 
The Heroes of the Indian Empire, “Stories of Valour and 
Victory,” told with exactness and freshness of spirit by Mr. 
Ernest Foster, occupy a neat small volume published by 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. They are judiciously grouped as 
‘ Warriors and Statesmen ”—namely, Clive, Warren Hastings, 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Wellesley, Eldred Pottinger and Sir 
Alexander Burnes, and Sir Charles Napier ; “Soldiers of the 
Cross,’ the admirable missionaries, Carey, Martyn, and Duff ; 
and the “Men of the Mutiny,’ Henry and John Lawrence, 
Havelock, Outram, and Lord Clyde. The account of the noble 
works of the founders of Christian teaching in India is par- 
ticularly worthy of notice, and is a salutary relief to the mind, 
amidst the stern histories of war and conquest. Dr. James 
Macaulay the accomplished editor of the Leisure Hour, has 
compiled, with much udgment, a volume entitled Thrilling 
Tales (though we do not like the epithet) of “ Enterprise and 
Peril, Adventure and Heroism,” published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. These interesting chapters of true history 
comprise, among others, the voyage of Magellan, the first 
circumnavigator ; the Spanish conquest of Peru, the English 
popular insurrections of Wat Tyler and Kett of Norfolk, 
several shipwrecks, mutinies of ships’ crews, and sea-fights, 
Arctic explorations, balloon ascents, railway collisions, escapes 
from prison, the battles of Cressy and Poitiers, and the burning 
of Moscow. 

The yearly volume of the Boy’s Own Paper makes the 
* Boy’s Own Annual” ; a volume published at 56, Paternoster- 
row, containing a delightful miscellany of bold adventurous 
stories, all over the world, entertaining bits of knowledge 
holiday trips, descriptions of the old castles of our own 
country, anecdotes of our national history. and of the manners 
of our ancestors, lives and deeds of brave and good men, tales 
of shipwreck, and various disasters and escapes, descriptions of 
the great public schools of England, accounts of cricket, 
football, boating, cycling, and archery, of the keeping of 
animals, of fishing, rabbiting, and rat -catching, and of 
favourite in-door games; all that boys are likely to care for 
most, “ quidquid agunt pueri,” as the Latin motto says on the 
titlepage. Mr. G. A. Hutchison, the editor, may be con- 
gratulated upon the successful combination of bright and 
interesting pieces, furnished by many clever writers, and upon 
the work of many artists and engravers in hundreds of 
illustrations, besides the coloured frontispiece, drawn by 
Mr. Maynard Brown, which represents a steam fire-engine on 
its way to the scene of action. 

Mr. Edmund Routledge, the editor of the Hvery Boy's 
Annual (G. Routledge and Sons), enlists the literary aid of 
well-known good writers distinguished in the British Army 
and Navy, Major-General A. W. Drayson, R.A., Commander 
V. L. Cameron, R.N., and Lieutenant C. R. Low, LN., con- 
tributing to this year’s volume some of its best articles. 
South Africa, Eastern Africa, the Ashantee Expedition, and 
the first Burmese War of sixty years ago, supply many 
interesting chapters; while General Drayson gives, in other 
papers, some useful practical instruction for dealing with, or 
still better avoiding, diverse accidents in ordinary life, and 
for prognosticating the state of the weather ; he also writes a 
pleasing description of the natural history of the New Forest. 
The predominating military element is sustained by short 
accounts of the battles of Azincourt, Ramilies, Quatre Bras, 
and Inkermann, with Mr. R. ©. Woodville’s illustrations. A 
series of “Historical Scenes,” by Madame De Witt, the 
daughter of Guizot, puts imaginative life into the Scottish 
adventures of “ Prince Charlie” ; and that lady also contributes 
a romance of old French chivalry. “The Hobgoblin and the 
Demon.” Mr. Ascott Hope, Mr. Henry Frith, and Mr. W. W. 
Fenn help to furnish the contents of “Every Boy's Annual,” 
which many boys will find to their taste. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Mr, Edward Money, pitying the crass ignorance of his 
countrymen, has been good enough to write an entertaining 
little book entitled Zhe Truth about America (Sampson Low). 
He tells us a great deal with which most Englishmen who 
read, even if they do not travel, are perfectly acquainted 
already. For example, we are told that there is not a decently 
paved street in New York ; that America is a very expensive 
country to travel in; that there is, to use his expressive 
language, “a beastly want of courtesy”; that “bribery and 
corruption are acknowledged on every side to be the rule” ; that 
Brooklyn Suspension-Bridge is the finest in the world; that 
the dollar is worth 4s. 2d., and the cent represents one half- 
penny. He points out the difference between the railway 
carriages in the States and in England, giving America 
the palm; but making a_ strong protest against the 
fares, the lack of porters, and the rudeness of railway 
officials. He has much to say in praise, too, both of 
country and people. but not a great deal that has been 
forgotten by former travellers. The volume, however, 
js the work of an intelligent traveller who, as he is 
careful to tell us, has visited many lands, and_has a talent for 
“absorbing facts and describing them later.” Mr. Money gives 
some characteristic experiences. Americans, he says, are apt 
to forget where the English language came from. One day he 
had a conversation with one of them about pronunciation. 
“Very true,” said the man, “we do pronounce many words 
differently, and I can always recognise your countrymen by 
the British accent they use when speaking our language.” 
Waiting at the railway station, the following conversation 
occurred between “a particularly pretty-looking” young lady 
and Mr. Money :—‘“I can’t fix my box ; you do it.” The rope 
had come off. “Yes, I'll help you. Are you waiting for 
the train?” “Guess you are right. How stupid you are; 
don’t fix it in that way. Can’t you see the rope is long 
enough to go twice round?” “All right, I'll do it so.” As 
the only seat at the station was occupied by the girl, 
Mr. Money then sat upon her box—a large and strong one— 
and the dialogue continued :—“ You fixed it well, thank you, 
but don’t sit on my box.” “Why not?” “ Because I don’t 
like it. Can’t you siton the steps?” “No, thank you, dee 
stand.” ‘Tell me, when is the train doo?” “ Immediately. 
There it is, coming now.” “Guess the box is too heavy for one 
man. Will you help to fix it upon the car? ” And finally the 
young American, without a word of thanks, or even waiting 
for reply, called out to a man close by, “Jimmy, can’t you see 
my box? Help that man standing by it to ship it on the car.” 
Mr. Money adds that he does not suppose the girl meant to be 
rude. It was only that, like many of her fellow-country- 
women, she did not understand politeness. With his remarks 
upon the familiarities and personalities that too often give 
life to American newspapers we cordially agree. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Henry Irving delivered a 
discourse last summer in the University Schools at Oxford ; 
and those who had not the pleasure of listening to the dis- 
tinguished actor's talk about the art he loves, can now judge 
at least of its quality, while losing the charm of Mr. Irving’s 
voice and manner. In Lnglish Actors ; Their Characteristics 
and Their Methods (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press), the 
speaker took up four distinguished actors—Burbage, Betterton, 
Garrick, and Kean—as representatives of the craft. Burbage, 
it is needless to say, was Shakspeare’s contemporary ; and in 
him the poet found an admirable exponent of his finest 
creations. ‘He was,” says Mr. Irving, “the first great actor 
England ever saw”; but great though his fame was, we know 
very little about him. He died at the comparatively early age 
of fifty, not unhonoured by “snch ‘common players’ as 
Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and others 
whos: names were destined to become the most honoured in 
the annals of English literature.” His most distinguished 
successor was Thomas Betterton, who for upwards of fifty 
years “seems to have held his position as the foremost actor 
of the day.” Yet he is said to have had an awkwardly-shaped 
body and a low and grumbling voice, but with such power 
over it that he could enforce attention even from fops and 
orange-girls. He died in 1710; and his elegy—in prose—was 
written by Steele, who said that, from his acting, he had 
received “more strong impressions of what is great and noble 
in human nature than from the arguments of the most solid 
philosopher or the descriptions of the most charming poets.” 
Thirty years after Betterton’s death David Garrick appeared 
on the stage. He possessed a most varied genius, and was 
successful in every part which he attempted ; a man of a free 
and generous nature, with gifts that would have adorned any 
position in life. Far less worthy in personal character, but 
even greater in Mr. Irving’s judgment as an actor, was Edmund 
Kean. to whose memory the last pages of the discourse are 
dedicated. ‘I doubt,” he says, “if there ever was an actor 
who so thought out his part—who so closely studied with the 
inward eye of the artist the waves of emotion that might have 
agitated the minds of the beings whom he represented.” Every 
reader of Mr. Irving's brief but significant discourse will 
thank him, as we do now, for a pleasant half-hour, 

Mr. Davenport Adams, the most indefatigable, and by no 
means the least interesting or trustworthy, of bookmakers, has 
just produced a work which can scarcely fail to interest all 
readers, with the exception, perhaps, of the few who have 
given to the history of the British Army the study of 
a life-time. Zngland at War; the Story of the Great 
Campaigns of the British Army, two volumes (Remington 
and Co.), is a work alike attractive to read, and useful 
for reference. Mr. Adams touches, perhaps, on dangerous 
ground in his accounts of the War in the Transvaal, and the 
War in Egypt and the Soudan, for there is a strong feeling 
in the country with regard to both of them, of which 
he seems to take little account. Perhaps we are too near to 
these events to judge of them with historical impartiality, 
or even to conjecture what judgment posterity will pass upon 
them. It is true that history in these hurried times soon 
becomes ancient, but it may become all the more impressive 
when it ceases to possess a political significance. Mr. Adams's 
first volume contains an account of the military system in 
England under the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the rule of Crom- 
well. Then, among other great military deeds, we have the 
War of the Succession, the War of the Austrian Succession, 
the Seven Years’ War, the early wars in India, and the 
Peninsular War. In the second volume the thrilling and 
noble story of Waterloo may be read once more; also the 
painful and humiliating events of the first Afghan War; 
the gallant deeds of our Army in Scinde, led by Sir Charles 
Napier, the bravest of the brave; the wars with the Sikhs, 
always. honourable to the British soldier, which led to the 
annexation of the Punjaub ; and the Crimean War, which, as 
Mr. Adams justly observes, though he might have made the 
observation still more truly with regard to the Soudan and the 
Transvaal, “lies still too much within the province of modern 
history to. be made the subject of cool and impartial 
discussion.” The gallant decds of our soldiers in that 
memorable campaign are described with great spirit; and 
‘xo slight labour must have been expended on this 
brief relation of events, told at large with eloquence 


and masterly perspicuity by Mr. Kinglake. A larger 
space is devoted by Mr. Adams to the Indian Mutiny ; and 
here, again, it is surely an advantage, in these busy days, 10 
have a concise account of that ever-memorable and terrible 
chapter in the history of the nineteenth century. Never, 
perhaps, did the English race show its great qualities more 
strikingly than in the endurance as well as active courage 
called forth by the Sepoy Mutiny. Whether the Abyssinian 
War and the Ashantee Expedition belong to the great campaigns 
of the British Army, is open to question; but they were, 
no doubt. very important, and, having happened in our own 
day, Mr. Adams may have regarded them as specially worthy 
of attention. These chapters, like the chapters devoted to 
the Soudan and the Transvaal, will help the reader to revive 
the knowledge of events, acquired, probably, from day to day 
in the newspapers. Records of all these wars are to be found 
elaborately written in weighty volumes, and Mr. Adams, in 
skimming the cream from them, has done a service for which 
he deserves the gratitude of the general reader. 


A book fullof stirring adventure and amusing incident awaits 
the reader in Australiana ; or, My Karly Life, by Richmond 
Henty (Sampson Low), and the interest of the little volume is 
increased from the fact that Mr. Henty describes himself as 
the first white native of the first settlement of Victoria. The 
writer relates that his grandfather, who was the owner of the 
freehold of West Tarring, and part proprietor of Henty’s bank 
at Worthing, chartered a barque for Western Australia, carry- 
ing with him horses, sheep, cattle, farming implements, and 
farm labourers; and last, though not least, several sons. 
Some settled in Tasmania, some in Australia. Portland 
Bay was the spot fixed upon by four of the settlers, 
the land being then covered with a dense forest and 
masses of scrub. That was only fifty years ago; and 
now, thanks to these early settlers and their successors, 
Victoria is one of the most prosperous portions of the British 
empire. The change is so great that it is bewildering ; and 
Mr. Henty, who was born in Portland in 1837, may well express 
his astonishment ata progress which is probably unprecedented 
in the history of colonisation. The best chapters in the nar- 
rative describe his early life, which was full of adventure, and 
not without hair-breadth escapes. In those days, locomotion, 
whether on sea or land, was a serious business. It took his 
grandfather seven months to reach Swan River ; and on one 
occasion, the voyage between Tasmania and Portland, a distance 
of 350 miles, occupied Mr. Henty six weeks. On land, people 
moved about in cartsand on horseback; and the author relates 
that one day he rode seventy mileson the samc horse, which 
carried him with ease, though only grass fed. The Henty family 
appear to have been wonderfully successful. They had 
clippers built for them in Scotland, they had a meat-curing 
establishment, and when quite a young man Mr. Henty’s 
father was able to purchase for him a station contzining 140 
square miles with 4000 head of cattle. “ Life cn a cattle 
station,” he writes, “ has many charms for a young man. 
‘There is an independence, a sense of perfect freedom, a 
freshness and buoyancy about it which you may seek in 
vain in any other kind of existence.” With the freedom, 
too, came wealth; but there were troubles in store; and, 
owing to the fault or incapacity of a brother-in-law, he was 
forced to sell his propérty at one station for about £24,000. 
This part of the narrative is not very clear, nor, perhaps, was 
it intended to be, and the reader is left to guess at what the 
writer means when, after describing his future wife, he 
adds, “Alas! had I known then as much as now what the 
altered state of my fortunes would be!” There is little 
method in the narrative, but the incidents will attract the 
reader, and the freshness of the style supplies the place of 
literary art. i 

First the magazine then the volume is the literary order of 
the day, and it is followed by Mr. Evan Rowland Jones in 
his Herocs of Industry (Sampson Low). These biographical 
sketches appeared originally in the Shipping World. The 
pook, says the writer, was not written to record pecuniary 
success. ‘ The road which leads to affluence is made crooked 
by many. Character is often deserted by the way. Rustling 
silks and glistening diamonds cannot charm the deserted 
goddess back again ; and the December of life is cold and dark 
without the warmth of her mantle and the light of her coun- 
tenance.” It will be seen from this brief extract that sim- 
plicity is not the mark of Mr. Jones's style, which has the two 
apparently antagonistic characteristics of being snip-snap and 
high flown. To give an adequate idea of it would be impos- 
sible without quotations, for which we have no space ; but one 
cannot but feel suspicious that the living men who are made 
to bear the weight of Mr. Jones’s encomiums will bea little 
uncomfortable under the burden. The book, notwithstanding, 
js instructive and entertaining, and, as it does not attempt to 
describe dead heroes whose lives have already been written, has 
the air of originality. Among the sixteen sketches there are 
biographies of the Harl of Ravensworth, who, we are told, 
“ean walk alone, assume responsibilities, and take the storm we 
of Ferdinand De.Lesseps, Joseph W. Swan, Sir Charles Mark 
Palmer, M.P.; William Henry Wills, M.P., who is said to be at 
the head of the tobacco trade in this country ; Mr. William 
Henry White, the celebrated naval architect ; and Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, M.P., of whose oratorical genius Mr. Jones writes as 
follows :—* He has not the impressive presence and richness 
of voice of the greatest living debater; Gladstone ; he has not 
the quiet power, the finished gesture, and the silvery cadences 
of the incomparable political orator, John Bright ; nor has 
he the trenchant wit and elaborated sarcasm of Disraeli; but 
in sustained excellence of composition, richness of language, 
and intensity of earnestness, he is superior to each of the great 
triumvirate—superior to any political orator of our language.” 


The greatest poet of the century was also, as he has said 
himself, the happiest of men. And with such a wifeas Mary 
Wordsworth, and such a sister as Dorothy, to say nothing of 
the joy gained from his own thoughts, and the physical enjoy- 
ments of a fine constitution, and of a home amidst the loveliest 
scenery in England, it would have been perverse indeed had 
Wordsworth been a grumbler. No “ Life,” using the word in 
its well-understood sense, is likely to be written of the sister, 
who may be said to have sacrificed her own genius and almost 
her identity for the sake of the poet; but in Dorothy 
Wordsworth, by Edmund Lee (Clarke and Co.), we have an 
appreciative monograph, gathered from familiar sources, and 
presenting a pleasing picture of this remarkable woman. 
Little, indeed, can be said of her apart from her brother, for 
she belonged to him as much as Mary Lamb belonged to 
Charles. And the love between the brother and his “ dear, 
dear sister’ seems to have been without a flaw ; neither was 
it lessened by William’s marriage. A sister-in-law is not 

enerally a desirable addition to the household when a young 
Wife crosses the threshold; but Mary, who is said to have had 
the sweetest temper ever woman was blessed with, felt the 
warmest love for Dorothy, which was heartily returned. What 


a high place Miss Wordsworth might have secured for herself 


in literature may be estimated from the delightful Journal of 
her tour in Scotland, edited by Principal Shairp, in 1874. In 
1820 Mrs. and Miss Wordsworth accompanied the poet in his 


tour on the Continent. They kept a journal, which pleased 


Wordsworth so much that he expressed a wish it might 

day be published. Mr. Lee regrets, and not without Yr some 
that it is still withheld from publication. Wordsworth ve 
commemorated the tour in verse ; but it would be intey has 
to have also the impressions of his “ dear fellow-travellnns 
We have not Wordsworth’s “ Guide to the Lakes” at Say 
but we conclude that Mr. Lee’s nineteenth chapter, “Jo and ; 
of a Tour at Ullswater, 1805,” is taken ‘from that ei atic 
Dorothy’s original record, which is much more racy, js ume, 
in the “Transactions of the Wordsworth Society”: Seven 


editor states that the poet made a curious recast of ie tor < 


“ Guide.” 

Among the modern developments of athleti 
“canoeists”” can show a brighter and more ey ee 
experiences than most of their rivals; and from the da: ' 
the “Rob Roy” to the present time the public has had oe u 
pleasant stories of holidays profitably spent in a canoe 1 
T. H. Holding’s Watery Wanderings ’mid Western ia ha 
(London : E. Marlborough and Co.) furnish materials ie 
small volume which is no exception to this rule. He anq hie 
friends started from Greenock in three canoes, and often 
many vicissitudes, some of which were not a little ee 
ing, they paddled and sailed their tiny craft around Rene 
and the Kyles of Bute, up Loch Fyne. through the 
Crinan Canal, and thence by the often treacherous Sean 
of Jura, with its islands and whirlpools, to Oban. Their 
homeward journey lay through the less troubled waters 
of the inland lochs, but eyen here there was frequent need of 
energy, foresight, and pluck to surmount the obstacles and 
difficulties which ever and anon presented themselves. The 
story of the fortnight the four venturesome travellers passed 
in company is told with freshness, simplicity, and good taste: 
and we trust that it gives a fair idea of the healthy minds and 
bodies of thousands of our countrymen, whilst it affords a 
striking answer to those who pretend that we English take 
our pleasures sadly. 


POETRY. 


The ‘object which Mr. Lewis Morris has in view in turning 
his attention to dramatic writing is not clear from his new 
volume Gycia (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.). Like every 
yolume which has come from his pen, it upholds a high poetic 
ideal by purity of thought and word, and in this respect Mr, 
Morris stands high above the majority of his fellow poets of 
the day. ‘The historic basis of the story, although slightly 
altered to suit the poet’s needs, is not destitute of dramatic 
jnterest—though we may express the doubt whether the modern 
adapter has taken the best means to bring cut its deepcr 
colours. Gycia is the daughter of Lamachus, archon of tho 
Republic of Cherson, and the hero, Asander, is the rca 
of the King of Bosphorus—two States in a chronic stato 
of warfare. The two chiefs, however, seeing that their 
only hope of making a stand against the barbarians is 
to cease quarelling between themselves, determine to 
cement an alliance by the marriage of their respective 
children—both of whom are presented to us with very anti- 
matrimonial ideas. They meet, however, and never was love 
by electricity more rapidly generated. The drama having com- 
menced by marriage, turns upon the conduct of Irene, the 
friend of Gycia, who had fallen in loye with Asander before 
his coming to Cherson, but had met with no response from the 
Prince. Irene accuses herself to her brother, Theodorus (in 
love with Gycia), of an intrigue, of which neither she nor 
‘Asander had been guilty. She is, thereupon, ordered by her 
brother to a “ retreat,” where she spends a couple of years, and 
then reappears on the scene more infatuated and more unscru- 
pulous than ever ; and arriving just as Gycia and Asander have 
had their first “ tiff,” the outcome of a political discussion. 
From this point, the plot thickens, and events move rapidly, 
until Asander, suspected (very justly) of having plotted 
against the liberties of his adopted country, stabs himself, 
after having rescued Irene from burning. Gycia, who has 
been previously reconciled to her husband, though not con- 
verted to his political views, having saved the city by 
denouncing the plot, stabs herself on the body of Asander. 
The chief weakness of the work is the absence of anything 
like dramatic passion which can justify the tragic ending 
of the piece. Its strength lies in the delicacy with which 
the early love of Gycia and Asander is depicted; and 
in the depth of their affection after marriage, which not 
even a difference in their political creeds could altogether 
destroy. The character of Irene, who is sadly misnamed, is 
not an improbable one at the time in which the drama is 
placed ; and it might be added that even in our own days such 
mischief-makers have been known. But she occupies too 
little, or too much, place in Mr. Lewis Morris's drama, and one 
cannot but feel that in the hands of an Elizabethan writer she 
would have been the central figure of the play. In conclusion, 
we must express the conviction, the author's intention notwith- 
standing, that “ Gycia” is better fitted for the drawing-room 
than for the stage ; and that read there it will sustain, although 
it may not extend, his popularity and his claims to a high place 
among contemporary poets. ; 

The most recent addition to the Parchment Library 18 2 
volume of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, edited by Alfred W. 
Pollard (Kegan Paul). It need scarcely be added that we 
have here only a selection, the editor having chosen “The 
Prologue,” “The Knightes Tale,” “The Man of Lawes Tale, 
“The Prioresses Tale,” and “The Clerkes Tale ». and fora 
reader not conversant with Chaucer these tales will afford an 
admirable introduction to the study of his works. We wonder 
how many readers who are not students of poetry, do study 
this great poet, who has in him the strength of youth and the 
freshness of the morning. Chaucer is often coarse, but on the 
whole he is an honest, wholesome writer, honouring truth and 
reverencing woman; and he is free from the insinuating 
immorality of some modern novelists whose volumes are 
admitted into our drawing-rooms. Apart from his fits of coarse- 
ness, he is one of the most delightful of poets, loving life, ae 
mirth, and beauty, the fragrance of flowers and the wart 
of sunshine, and blessed with a tenderness and largences 0" 
heart worthy of the father of our poetical literature. a 
Pollard writes of Chaucer with knowledge and affection, am 
in his text of the poet he has made good use, not prac 
ledged, of the labours of the Chaucer Society. Itis bed 
necessary to add that there is a glossary at the end co Se 
volume. Chaucer Jovks difficult to read, but the difficul y 4 
on the surface, and many readers are likely to be quite as muc 
perplexed with the Scotticisms of Fergusson or of Burns. 4 

It was a happy thought to ask the living poets of ae 
and America to select two or three of the poems whicl 
represented their work; and the result is now ee, if 
public in a goodly volume, entitled Representative . pis 
Living Poets, American and English, Selected by des throp 
Themselves (Cassell and Co.). Mr. George Parsons 7m iB 
writes the introduction to this volume, but the oe iat 
book was suggested to Jeannette Leonard Gilder, and es 
lady it has been carried into execution. Poets are thet a 
of creations, and the critic who is bent on exercising ne 
vocation will be inclined to say that of the three sO eet 
ten writers who find a place in this volume, a large 2 
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have not the divine vision and faculty, and cre merely 
clever versifiers. He might regret, too, that several genuine 
poets are not represented, but it is perhaps impossible to make 
an anthology of this kind perfect. It is no slight praise to say 
that it is highly satisfactory. There is little here, although 
sung by weak singers, that is not pleasant to read, and 
there is much that will delight the most exacting lover of 
poctry- Yet, to make the volume truly representative of the 
time, we would gladly have rejected some third-rate, though 
no doubt respectable, versifiers, in order to welcome poets like 
Swinburne, Patmore, Barnes, Austin, Buchanan, and the author 
of the “ Barthly Paradise.” 

Mr. Rowe Lingston,in Verses of Country and Town (Griffith 
and Farren) successfully avoids the commonplace. He does 
not sing conventionally, nor does he look at nature through 
the spectacles of other verse-makers. We may hesitate 
to call him a poet; but a freshness of feeling in his lyrics, a 
sensibility to what is beautiful, and an accurate observation of 
natural objects indicate that he possesses in some measure 
the poetical nature. If Mr. Lingston is a young man, his 
cift may in. time find more adequate expression. Mean- 
while, we advise the reader who opens this tiny volume 
of seventy-six pages to read “An April Night in London,” 
a nameless poem upon page 28, “The Dart in April,” 
“Caged,” and another poem, without a title, upon p. 72, 
in which the notes of the song-birds are said to prompt 
the writer’s own. A piece entitled “My Cat” shows some 
sense of humour, and shows also a sufficient mastery of 
language. The style of the verse may be estimated from the 
final stanza :— 

Long may he still so sleep his fill, 
Long happier grow and fatter, 

And take his sup from many a cup, 
His bite from many a platter. 

So softly wend through green old age 
That way each good cat wonds, 

To where no longer rats can rage 
And purring never ends. 

England is not especially favoured in her modern song- 
writers, and it is strange how content people seem to be with 
commonplace words when they are set to good music. In a 
small volume called Fantasias, by Mrs. Moss Cockle (Kegan 
Paul), there are songs that have been set to music by Mr. C, W, 
Thomas. One of them opens with the following lines :— 

In the sunshine, when the flowers 
Fill the air with perfumed love, 
And the silvery clouds are sailing 
Tn their sapphire seas above ; 
When the world with smiles is beaming, 
Steeped in languors fair to see, 
Will you then remember, darling, 
All you promised me to be ? 
Now, there is really no poetical imagery in such common- 
place epithets as “‘ perfumed love,” and “silvery clouds,” and 
“sapphire seas”; and why a world “steeped in languors” 
should be fair to see, or how it is possible to see it, needs 
perhaps an explanation. In the next stanza we read :— 
Phantom weird, and worn and weary, 
Ghastly, grim, and stern, defies 
All the sobbing of my being, 
All the tear-drops of my eyes. 
And then the singer adds, that nevermore down the jewelled 
path of flowers— 
Shall I wander with you, darling, 
*Neath those rose-entwining bowers, 
What this phantom can be with six adjectives attached to it 
like a tail we are unable to discover, any more than we are 
able to explain how a worn and weary phantom (why weary 
and why worn? ) can defy the sobbing of a lover's being, or 
the tear-drops of his eyes. We conclude, therefore, that so 
long as the words move smoothly any nonsense will satisfy the 
modern musical composer. But one wonders what the modern 
young lady thinks, or feels, while singing such nonsense? 
Mrs. Cockle can do better things, and there are poems in her 
volume—read, for example, ‘‘ A Love Portrait’””—marked by good 
sense, and written in natural language. Her devotional poems, 
too, bear the stamp of sincerity, and are not without merit, 

Verse-making in days of general culture is an accomplish- 
ment reyuiring some sensibility, and an ear, though not 
necessarily a sensitive ear, for rhythm. It isa harmless and, 
indeed, a highly agreeable pursuit; but when the writers of 
facile lines ask the verdict of the public and of critics their 
pursuit assumes an entirely different aspect. It implies that 
they consider themselves poets, and asked to be judged accord- 
ingly. Zhe Second Marriage Day, and Other Poems, by 
C. S. Shrewsbury (London Literary Society), is full of 
effusive feeling, of pious sentiments, of sincere aspirations, 
of threnodies on the fading joys of earth, and visions of 
ress in Heaven, We have no doubt whatever that the 
author’s song expresses her genuine feeling, and that 
her verses are free from pretence; but the book seems to 
us entirely destitute of poetical imagination, while it is full to 
overflowing of what is known as poetical diction. And this 
diction is of the conventional type so dear to the sentimental 
school-girl. Much print is expended on the verb to twine, and 
on the tendrils that are twined. We read, too, of gay coronals, 
of affection’s roses, of culling blossoms, of gilding Time’s 
wings, of Memory’s silvery songs, of Earth’s fading wreaths, 
of fleeting clouds and fading hopes; and only now and then 
do we come upon a natural expression that does not owe its 
existence to the work-shop of the verse-maker. The writer, 
too, is careless of her metaphors, which are sometimes oddly 
mixed up, as in some yerses “To a Friend,” which begin as 
follows :— 

Sweet flowers that hourly round my heart are twining 
More tenderly than language can express, _ 
Like some bright star upon my pathway shining, 
Gilding its darkest hours with loveliness. 
On the whole, this rather thick volume is likely to disappoint 
the impartial reader. It may afford pleasure to friends ; and 
m their pleasure, it is to be hoped, the author will find her 
reward. The motive of the book is good throughout; but, 
unfortunately, good intentions can exist without inspiration. 


Mr. A. Hubule-Evans, in the preface to a new edition of a 
small volume of poems entitled Through Dark to Light 
(Wyman and Sons), states that the work has had a kindly 
welcome accorded to it by some of the profoundest thinkers of 
the day. Who those thinkers are he does not state, and we 
may be allowed, perhaps, to hint that the capacity for profound 
thought does not necessarily qualify a man to judge of poetry. 
Some of our clearest philosophical thinkers, Butler and Locke, 
for example, have been destitute of the imaginative faculty 
Which is needed in some small measure in order to judge of 
verse. Mr. Eubule-Evans’s purpose in this volume is admirable, 
and if there is a single poem in the book worthy to be singled 
out as illustrating his purpose and his art, it is “The Christ 
Picture.” That piece is not only thoughtful, but it is, in a 
measure, poetical. Generally, the author's notes sound to us 
out of tune and harsh, and in some instances the appearance 
of originality is gained by the sacrifice of simplicity. There 
resigns throughout of great labour ; there are not, we venture 
to think, many indications of poetic fervour. There is a poem 
called “The Parrot,” with some suggestive lines on the 
impotence of science to satisfy the aspirations of the soul, but 

ere is a want of harmony throughout; and the writer's 
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most prominent and, no doubt, just conclusion is thus lamely 
expressed— 


If we dared disturb the things Tf tutored levins in chase 

Dark-coiled at the core of thought, Round the world our message 
They 'd open the sad word-wings : bear ? 

Wipes sts ce as these are Beet as the lord of love 

: ght! s the gaunt negatio 
What profits it, if through space Our wiatephe tat expt eee, 

We wanton in wild career, No matter what Seience saith. 
There is nothing here that might nct have been said more 
clearly and powerfully in prose. Mr. Eubule-Eyans, troubled 
with the riddle of life, has tried to pass from the darkness 
into light by the help of song. The effort may have been 
good for him, and it claims our sympathy ; but the result is 
not, poetically, satisfactory. And we are bold enough to give 
this verdict, although it be true that some of the profoundest 
thinkers of the day have recorded a different judgment. 


Affluence of words and smoothness of versification charac- 
terise Poems, by Edward Foskett (Kegan Paul); and the 
pieces written for music, of which there are several in the 
volume, are free from ambiguity and false metaphor. The 
lines glide easily, and the meaning is obvious; but we seek in 
vain for that wealth of imagination or fancy, and for that 
sweetness of rhythm which delight us in the song-writers of 
an earlier time. Mr. Foskett’s verse is correct, but in his 
songs, at least, it is commonplace ; its deficiencies are not due 
to want of care but to want of inspiration. If the critic 
cannot find much fault with verses marked throughout by 
good feeling and clear expression, he is unable to give them 
more than a moderate degree of praise. Lines like the fol- 
lowing, for example—and scores of stanzas about equal in 
merit might be quoted—do not call for approbation or blame. 
We read them easily, and find it also easy to forget them :— 


Let our tuneful voices mingle 
In a swelling wave of glee, 

As when sun-kissed breezes waken 
Joyous music from the sea, 


Life may have its clouds of sadness, 
As the ever-changing sky ; 

But though gloomy shadows linger, 
There are rays of sunlight nigh ; 


And the voice of Nature teaches, 
Tn her morning song of light, 
That, though long delayed the dawning, 
Day must follow sullen night. 
Mr. Foskett is, we conclude, a teetotaler ; and in his attempts 
to harmonise love and water he is not more successful, 
perhaps, than the majority of total abstinence versifiers. In 
one poem, a girl waits at a trysting well for her lover, and 
she has promised to say— 
On this very night for certain 
If he is to go or stay, 
But the lover, alas! is not a water drinker ; so, addressing the 
well, she adds, 
Dear old spring, he loves not thee. 
Tell him, if hell wed thy pleasures 
He may stay and marry me. 
In a long “cantata” called “Harold Glynde” the husband 
and wife join in singing— 
For thine own dear sake and m‘ne, 
For our son, our daughter, 
We will vow to take no wine! 
Pledge we then in water! 
The vow, however, is broken, and Harold, to cure himself of 
inebriety, chooses the odd remedy of a voyage to the Antipodes, 
and leaves his wife and child without saying farewell. 
Probably the only poem yet written against the vice of the 
drunkard, that has a place in literature, is Lord Tennyson’s 
“Northern Cobbler.” But Shakspeare, like King Solomon, has 
said many a wise word against intemperance, 


NOVELS. 


In story-telling there is nothing like a cheerful beginning: a 
dead man discovered lying by the roadside on the very first 
page of Mohawks: by the author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret” 
(John and Robert Maxwell), looks lively, promises well, and 
fills the reader with hopeful anticipations of many other 
merry scenes to come. Out of the dead man’s breast-pocket is 
plucked a bundle of dirty, crumpled papers ; nestling against 
one of the dead man’s arms lies a live infant, a little baby- 
girl, asleep. That child, of course, is destined to be a pro- 
minent character in the story; and those papers, equally of 
course, will be forthcoming in due time to explain any mystery 
which may veil her origin. The dead man has apparently died of 
starvation and exposure, and “the rags upon that wasted body 
had once been the clothes of a gentleman—or had, at least, been 
made by a fashionable tailor”; so that the reader may reason- 
ably expect to revel in romance. The plot thickens when 
a wealthy but by no means generally benevolent squire rides 
by and astonishes a worthy farmer, who knows him and 
his ways, by showing a disposition to take compassion upon 
the poor baby and even adopt her. This he eventually does, 
not so much on purely philanthropic grounds as because, being 
a widower and having a puling little baby-girl of his own, for 
whom the companionship of another little baby-girl has been 
recommended as the best tonic, he sees his way to profiting by 
his anything but disinterested kindness. Now, the two baby- 
girls happen not only to be about the same age, but to have 
certain points of personal resemblance, so that the most 
inexperienced reader of novels can scarcely fail to smell a 
rat. And a very daring rat it is; seldom, or never has so 
daring a rat been introduced into a tale by the most audacious 
novelist. However, on this occasion, the writer for once seems 
to have trusted less to ingenious contrivance and to clever 
story-telling, with wonderful characters and incidents—such 
as the actual age in which we live might supply or suggest— 
for the exercise of fascination, as to descriptions of the people 
and the social and other habits and fashions of not quite two 
centuries but a great deal more than a century ago. The very 
title gives a hint of this purpose. The date of the story, indeed 
the day on which it opens, is that of a very memorable battle— 
the battle of Malplaquet ; and the chief of the villains, without 
a good supply of whom a certain class of novels would be as a 
Christmas pudding without a liberal allowance of plums, 
appears to have been evolved out of the portrait which a vivid 
imagination has enabled the writer to conceive of the millionaire 
who wrote “ Vathek,” who was the son of an alderman, who 
inhabited Fonthill Abbey and other marvellous places in 
England, and who had resided in magnificent palaces abroad, 
where, as well as in his native country, he was suspected of 
doing many not merely eccentric things by means of the 
almost unlimited command he had over “the root of all evil.” 
The writer, no doubt, made an elaborate study of the period 
depicted, and has succeeded in presenting some excellent 
sketches of remarkable personages and striking scenes. 

Slight to attenuation is the plot of Waiting for the Prince : 
by Lady Constance Howard (F. V. White and Co.), and there is 
no substintiality about any part of it ; so that, as three volumes 
are faithfully accomplished, the few pretty and interesting 
scenes which would suffice for the whole business have to be eked 
out after the fashion with which most novel-readers must be 
familiar. A young gentleman, twenty-four years of age at 
the outset of the story, scarcely acts up to the high character 


which the novelist induces us to form of him; for, notwith- 
standing the * firmness ” which “is expressed in the massive 
chin,” he allows himself to be literally bullied by a handsome 
but exceedingly “fast” and vulgar girl into marrying her 
against his will, or at any rate without any strong inclination 
on his part (though he really would be glad to marry a very 
different sort of young woman), and, when he is tied for better 
or worse to the lovely wretch who becomes the torment of his 
life, he belies his character of honourable gentleman so far as to 
conceal the fact of his marriage and drift into an engagement 
with a beautiful and angelic creature, whom he loves with all his 
heart and soul, who loves him with the like totality, and whom 
consequently he might easily have dragged down together with 
himself to the lowest depths of life-long misery. Of bigamy 
or anything of that kind they are both far too law-abiding 
and virtuous to dream. They have to go on, therefore, as best 
they may, hoping and longing, kissing and hugging, hovering 
upon the brink of the irremediable and only recovering 
themselves just in time by a succession of miracles 
until the novelist has filled a sufficient number of pages to 
make it safe to have an accident which shall carry off the 
objectionable wife and enable the new “Cinderella” to 
be happy at last with the “Prince” for whom she has 
been “waiting.” ‘The parents of “Cinderella” behave with 
a gentle and indulgent consideration most surprising under 
the circumstances, and worthy of profound philosophers ; 
the conduct of the “Prince” is simply abominable, and did 
not deserve to be so lightly condoned. It is a questicn whether 
married men ought not to be obliged to go about with a brass 
plate, bearing the inscription “ married ” on their hats. 

Unusually well intituled is A Strange Inheritance: Wy 
F. M. I’. Skeene (William Blackwood and Sons), a fine story 
finely conceived and written. Tragic it is certainly, almcst 
to ghastliness; but it is relieved by a modicum of 
huniour, a great deal of sweetness and prettiness, not a little 
pathos, at least one grand example of simple, noble, Christian 
life, and a pervading spirit of true humanity. In it the 
would-be avenger of blood learns how much better and wiser 
it is to leave such matters to Him to whom vengeance 
belongeth : and in it the writer shows how the man to whom 
the slightest disguise is hateful may be involved hy stress cf 
circumstances in secrets and mysteries which have a sayour of 
deceit. and in which he has to play—most involuntarily—a 
conspicuous part. That the hero, notwithstanding his innate 
nobility, behaved chivalrously or even rationally at an 
important crisis of his life, cannot be admitted for a moment. 
The only excuse for him is that he may not have been familiar 
with modern fiction ; else he must have known that, when the 
heroine is “ discovered” in the distance walking with a tall 
stranger, who exchanges with her the most familiar embraces, 
and who is so concealed by a long cloak and a slouch 
hat that there is no guessing what he is like or how old he is, 
the personage thus melodramatically attired is the lady’s 
affectionate brother, or father, or even grandfather. When, 
moreover, she refuses to give any explanation whatever of the 
compromising position in which—without her knowledge—she 
has been observed, we, who have our fiction at our fingers’ 
ends, are aware that she must have excellent reasons, which 
will be unfolded in due season, and which are probably con- 
nected closely with some crime committed, or supposed to have 
been committed, by the aforesaid affectionate relative. The 
twin sisters are very graceful and interesting portraits; but 
the writer is decidedly “rough” on one of them, who is tried 
most unmercifully and treated by certain personages of the 
story in a manner devoid of proper delicacy of feeling. As 
for the hero, if he were ever—as he himself seems to think he 
was—justly denounced as the “murderer” of Marie, that 
stigma sticks to him to the last, as some readers will think ; 
for, if it had not been for the cruel blow he inflicted, she would 
not have developed the symptoms from which she died. But 
it is unprofitable to ferret out primal causes; and the death of 
Marie is the life of Lilian. 

It has been suggested lately that the world would get on 
‘better if “falling in love” were abolished, and young people 
had their mates chosen for them.by some responsible officials. 
We presume that the youths and maidens principally con- 
cerned would object to this arrangement, and it would assuredty 
spoil the trade of the novelist who depends upon love-making. 
for his success in life. Sir James Appleby, Bart., a novel, 
by Katharine 8. Macquoid, 3 vols. (Ward and Downey), may 
be said, we suppose, to have Sir James for its hero. He is a 
man with many of the defects and some of the virtues of a 
middle-class Englishman ; and we confess that our liking for 
him increases as we advance in the story. But the lovers 
claim the reader’s first attention, and they do this not because 
they possess any special atttractions, but because the novel, 
like most modern fictions, would have no purpose or meaning 
without them, Sir James,a man of great wealth, has the 
insular weakness of caring over much for rank ; and Sydney, 
his handsome, fickle-minded son, after some love passages with 
his beautiful cousin, Marian, is sacrificed to the plain, 
conventional, and heartless daughter of Lord Dunsfold. The 
young lady, urged on by her mother, in reality makes love to 
Sydney, and the only humorous scene in the novel is that in 
which she urges the suit, and then discovers that he has made 
the long wished-for offer. Sydney Appleby is never really in 
love with the Hon. Georgina Hambledon; but that common- 
place young woman has a desperately ardent lover in 
Arthur Cave, a young literary barrister, whose passion, 
on one occasion, showed Georgina for a few moments that 
she had a heart. After the final interview between them, 
“Georgina ran up to her room and locked the door. She lay 
down on the bed, not hurriedly, for she was careful of her 
gown; but for all that, she burst out crying as soon as her 
cheek reached the pillow.” Like the mother, however, she is 
“too well bred” to give way long to feeling. Marian, on the 
contrary, is full of the most ardent though, perhaps, ill- 
regulated affection. She cannot conceal her love for 
Sydney ; and it is needless to say that the irresolute young 
man, between this lovely girl on the one side, and the 
attack made upon him by Georgina and her mother on 
the other, is considerably embarrassed. The novelist, 
by-the-way, is not exact in her delineation of the Hon. 
Georgina Hambledon, who is spoken of elsewhere as 
handsome, and as a fine, aristocratic-looking woman ; but 
at the beginning of the story we are told that “ there was 
a want of expression, except that of blandness, in her pink, 
freckled face, unless, indeed, a certain keenness in her 
pale-blue eyes and a pinched look in her narrow 
lips might suggest a saving disposition.” A great’ number 
of puppets play their parts on the novelist’s stage, and assist 
in the progress of the tale. But as characters they are 
too faint to attract much attention. We must make an exception 
in fayour of Sir James’s bright, affectionate, and healthy- 
minded daughter Lucy, the only girl in the novel who has the 
prospect of a happy married life. Her pretty ways with the 
husband of her choice are admirably described, and Lucy's 
character, though exhibited with much force, is not overdrawn. 
“Sir James Appleby, Bart.,” is a well-written and uniformly 
interesting novel, by which we mean that the reader will be 
attracted by the first chapter, and read on steadily to the last 
without a moment’s sense of weariness. 
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lington, for the purchase of Flannels, Blonkets, Sheeting, 
and Dress Materials. Carriage paid on all Parcels. 


OUNG LADIES who have learnt Scientific 


Dress-making should not fail to see all the charming 
New Materiala manufactured by Henry Pease and Co.'s 
Suceessors, Spinners and Manufacturers, The Mills, Darl ng- 
ton. Box of Patterns post-free. Any length cut. Carriage 
paid on all Parcels. 


THROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice, For these symptoms u ¢ 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 
healing, Sold only in Boxes, 7}d.; Tins, Is. 144., labelled 
“ James Epps ani Co., Homm@opat hic Chemists.” 


PPS’S GLYCERINE © JUJUBES. — Dr. 
George Moore, in his work on “Nose and Thro t 
Diseases,” says :—* The Glycerine Jujubes prepared hy Jamcs 
Epps and Co, are of undoubted service as a curative or 
palliative agent” ; while Dr, Gordon Holmes, Senior Physician 
to the Municipal Throat and Kar Infirmary, writes :—“ After 
an extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujuhes of 
considerable benefit in almost all forms of throat diseases.” 


“ 
"THERE IS UNQUESTIONABLY” no 
better remedy in the whole world for all cough and 
throat troubles than KEATING’S LOZENGES—any medical 
man will assure you of this fact. Relief is speedy; they 
contain no strong-acting, but only simple drugs; the most 
Gelicate can take them, ‘Sold evers where, in 13} Tins, 


| 


(THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
OOKS FOR EVERYBODY. Please write 


to the Secretaries for the Society's Illustrated List of 
Books for Presentation and the Selected and Descriptive 
List of Books. 


&s., handsome cloth, gilt ; or 5s, in morocco, 


USTRALIAN PICTURES. Drawn with 


Pen and Pencil. By HOWARD WILLOUGHBY, of 
the “ Melbourne Argus.” Witha large Map and Illustrations 
from Photographs and Sketches. Imperial 8vo, 

“A concise yet singularly complete account of Australia, 
hardly a point of interest being missed by the writer.”’—St. 
James's Gazette, 


“A handsome volume, of which plates and_ letterpress ‘ 


combine to furnish a wonderfully good idea of the island 
continent.”—Graphic. 

“To the friends of those whoare settled in these prosperous 
colonies, this book, with its short but clear descriptions, and 
its excellent illustrations, will be most acceptable.’—The Mail, 


"THE HANDY NATURAL HISTORY. By 


the Rey. J. G. WOOD, Author of “Homes Without 
Hands,” &c, With 226 Engravings. 
boards, gilt edges. 
“Anexcellent book for the young, handsomely illustrated, 
and written in fiuent and lucid style."—Saturday Review. 


Small quarto, 83, cloth 


. 
IRL’S OWN ANNUAL. The Seventh 
Volume of “Th> Girl's Own Paper.” 832 pages of 
interesting and useful Cowal s Profusely [lustrated. Price 
83, in handsome cloth; 93. 6d., with gilt edges; 12s. 6d., half- 
morocco, marbled edges. 


OY’S OWN. ANNUAL: The Eighth 
Volume of the “ Boy’s Own Paper.” 882 pyges of Tales, 
Adventures, Amusements, and Instructive Papers, With many 
Coloured and Wood Engravings. 83., handsome cloth; 9s. 6d., 
gilt edges; 123, 6d., half-morocco, 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. WALTON, 
Author of “Christie's Old Organ,” &c. Each with upwards of 
Forty Coloured Pictures or Vignettes, 
AUNCH THE LIFE-BOAT! By Mrs. 
0. F, WALTON. 33, in pretty coloured Cover, 


Jubilee Pictures 
and Stories from her Maj Life. By Mrs, 0. F. 
WALTON. 383.,in pretty coloured Cover, 


[HE HEAD OF THE HOUSE, A Story of 
Victory over Passion and Pride. By E, EVERETT 
GREEN, With Illustrations, 53.,cloth boards, 


OUNG SIR RICHARD. By dH, 

FREDERICK CHARLES, Author of “The Doctor's 
Exporiments,” “Under Fire,’ &e, With Illustrations, 5s., 
eloth boards, 


Anaise 
By 
53,, cloth 


[HE OLD MANUSCRIPT; or, 

Nohineuwr's History. -A Tale of the Huguenots, 
eka tebe M. MOGGRIDGE, With Illustrations. 
oards, 


DA NICOLARI. By EGLANTON 
THORNE. Illustrated. 33,61, cloth boards. 


THE TOWN’S BENEFACTOR: a Story 


about the Sunday Question, By E.L, DAVIS. Illustrated. 


{| 1s. 62., cloth boards. 


HE CLEVELANDS OF OAKLANDS. By 
Mrs, LUCAS SHADWELL. Illustrated, 33. 6d., cloth gilt. 


EVEN YEARS FOR RACHEL. By ANNE 
BEALE. Illustrated, © 33, 6d., cloth gilt. 


ORAL AND BERYL, By EGLANTON 
THORNE, Mlustrated, Imperial 16mo,, 33, 6d,, cloth gilt. 


56, Paternoster-row, London. 
LOCK, 


WARD. 0'0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 


and 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK BY B. L, FARJEON. 
Crown 8yo, handsomely hound, cloth gilt, 63., 


HE GOLDEN LAND; or, Links from 


Shore to Shore. By B. L., FARJEON, Author of “Grif,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” “ Blade o’ Grass,” &c, With Full-page and 
other Engravings by Gordon Browne. F 

The tale may be described as at once domestic and romantic, 
and can scarcely fail to be welcomed both by young and old. 
It is pure in treatment,and contains many tender touches; 
and Mr. Farjeon’s reputation as a delineator of children’s 


ways must ensure for it great popularity. 
ry; : 
A REAL KEYLESS “WONDER” WATCH 
offered with the following valuable Works. The 
WONDER WATCH is an accurate timekeeper, simple In con- 
struction and handsome in appearance, Equally suitable for 
all classes and all ages. 


EETON’S ILLUSTRATED 

ENCLYCOP-EDIA ;_ embracing Geography, History, 
Biography, Science, Art, Literature, &c. 4 vols., comprisin, 
4000 partes, 50,000 Articles, Hundreds of Engrayings, an 
Leg ake Ma »3,and a KEYLESS WONDER WATCH. Price 
of 4 vols, ani 


Watch, £2. 
BEEDONS DICTIONARY. OF 
GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &e. 2 vols. 
comprising 1856 pages, 25,000 Articles, Hundreds of Engravings 
and Maps. and a KEYLESS WONDER WATCH. Price of 2 
vols. and Watch, £1 33, 6d. 


BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, 
ART, AND LITERATURE, 2 vols., comprising 1900 
ages, 25,000 Article , Hundreds of Engravings, with a KEY- 

Puss WONDER WATCH, Price of 2 vols.and Watch, £138, 6d, 


THE BEST. COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
Improvedand Enlarged Edition (428rd Thousand), 


Strongly bound, 7s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d, ; half-calf 


or half-moroceo, 103, 6d. 
MRS. BEETON'S BOOK OF 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, containing 
all kinds of Practical Information on Modern Cookery 
and Domestic Economy, and come 
1300 PAGES, 40% RECIPES 1000 ENGRAVINGS and 
NEW COLOURED PLATES, __ s 
with Quantities, Time, Cost and Seasons, Directions for 


Carving, Management of Children, Arrangement and Economy- 


of. the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal 
Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare. 


The “ Times” says :—'* Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ is the 
mot universal book of reference, in a moderate compass, that 
we know of in the English language.” + ; 

ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 
Medium vo, cloth, 18s. ; half calf, 243. ; fullor tree calf, 31s. 6d., 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. 


[Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Ro- 
f»rnes, Eighteenth Edition, enlarged, corrected, and revised 
throughout, By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Containing 1000 pages, 
12,000 distinct Articles, and 120,000 Dates and Facts, 

Prospectus and Specimen Page post-free on application, — 
TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT TWENTY-SIX 
MONTHLY PARTS, 

One Shilling each, Part I. now ready. 


OuR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: Their 


History and Architecture, from their Foundation to 
Modern Times, With Special Accounts of Modern Restoration. 
Bewatifully Tnstrated with Coloured Eiehoe Gee pasieed 
from fine Steel Engrayings), and many Original Woodeuts in 
the Text The whole (eget compiled and revised, with the 
aid of Dignitaries of the Anglican Church, 


Part I. now ready at all Booksellers, price One Shilling, 


QO NATIONAL CATHEDRALS : Their 
History and Architecture. 
Recognising the widespread interest of the English Penne 
in their Cathedral Churches, and finding that no recent book 
gives full description of their beauties and their history, 
with copious ilustrations, at a moderate gee and, more- 
over, inasmuch as any have been restore in modern times, 
and numerous modifications have been introduced, the Pub- 
lishers have decided upon a plan which at once gives a large 
series of beautiful representations of the Cathedrals as they 
were before the modern age of restoration, and, in addition, a 
large number of Illustrations of their present aspects, 
Wap, Loox, and Co,, Salisbury-square, London, E.0, 


NOV. 20, 1886 


RcHARD BENTLEY and SON’ 


8 List, 
Ready this day, 
To be obtained at all Booksellers and Libraries. 
OCTOR CUPID. A New Work 
Fiction, By RHODA BROUGHTON, In 3 se 
8, 


crown 8&Yo. 
— 
Now ready, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MDLLE, DE MERSA 


BACHELOR'S BLUNDER. By 


NORRIS, Author of * Advi idal,’ rlby vce 
In 3 vols., crown 8¥0. an Vidal.” “Thirlby Hall,” &o, 


a 


2 Now ready, 
A NEW NOVEL REMBAG aoe OF “PATRICIA 
PASsTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND 


MISER, By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON, of “Tr 
Which Lord?" &c. In yols., ae TON. piehon ots Under 


Now ready at all Libraries, 
A NEW NOVEL, 


LAY VALERIA. By Mr. A. MOBERLY 


3 vols, crown 8yo, 


Now ready, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “BR 
HEATHER AND THE NORTHERN ae 


THE 


\ NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF & 
i mb AU. $ LIFE w 
Livingr |S IE worta 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGES, By 


ena =. oh aan 
Hdl hi! pho OE Whe Martens opotess Beas 
Gazette, ‘ b ee ~ Sb, James's 
written smartly and cleverly. -Whtteball orien, 


EN TUE 


&e. 
HAVEN UNDER THE HILL, By 


MARY LINSKILL, In3 vols. crown gyo, 


Socialiem, 


Second Edition now ready, 

A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR Or & vc! 
OF TWO WORLDS.” eas 

ENDETTA ! A Story of One Forgotten 
By MARIE CORELLI. In8 vols, crown gyo, 4 


Second Edi'ion, now ready, 


OvR HOME BY THE ADRIATIC. By the 


' Hon, MARGARET COLLIER (Madame Galleétti pj 
Cadilhac), In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. ‘ pCa 
__ This very pleasantly-written book containsa most interest. 
ing and original account of one phase of Italian life... Woe 
haye only to express our gratitude to the author for tho most 
readable, sincere, well-informed, nd, on the whole, imyartial 
book on the social life of Ltaly that has fallen into our hands 
for several years.”—Saturday Review. 


MUSICAL CELEBRITIES. 
ROM MOZART TO MARIO. Auber, 


Rossini, Verdi, Meyerhbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, Choyi 
Schumann, Mozart.’ Wagner, Paganini,” Thalbers, Pa 
Nillson, Mario. By LOUIS ENGEL. 2 vols., crown syo, 


O XFORD MEMORIES. By JAMES 
PYCROFT, B.A. In 2 vols., demy 8¥o, 24s. 
M Y AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By GEORGE 
# AUGUSTUS SALA. With Reminiscences of Paganini, 
Grisi, Bellini, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Tom Moore, La 
Blache, Theodore Hook, Mrs. 8.0. Hall, John Braham, Webster 
Buckstone, Madame Vestris, Charles Mathews, Mark Lemon! 
the “First” Duke of Wellington, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Harriet, Duchess of St, Albans, Louis paucleon, Lord Mel 
iy 


bourne, the Marquis of Waterford, the Countess Waldegrave 
the Duke of Brunswick, Dejazet, Count D'Orsay, and others 


In 2 yols., demy 8yo, 

A MEMOIR OF RICHARD BETHELL 
First Baron Westbury, once Lord Chancellor of England. 

By T. ARTHUR NASH. In 2 vols, demy 8yo, with Portrait. 


THE LIVES OF THE SHERIDANS. By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of “The Romance 
the Stage.” In 2 yols.,demy 8vo, with Six Engravings or 
steel by Stodart and Kyery, 


OURT AND PRIVATE LIFE IN THE 

TIME OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE ; Being the Journals 

of Mrs. Papendiek, Bedchamher-woman to her Majesty 

Edited by Mrs. VERNON DELVES BROUGHTON. In 2 ols, 
demy 8yo, with Portraits. 


WITH PORTRAITS ON STEEL, 


Lous THE FOURTEENTH AND COURT 
OF FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By JULIA PARDOE. Embellished with upwards of. # 
Woodcuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel, A Nes 
Edition, 3 vols.,demy 8yo. 


NEW WORK OF ROAD TRAVEL, 


N THE BOX SEAT. From London to 

Land’s End and Back. With 16 finely engraved Full- 

page Illustrations on Wood hy George Pearson, from desigi: 
by the Author, J. J. HISSEY. Demy 8yvo. 


LEECH’S ETCHINGS. 


[HE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY 
AND. HIS FRIEND JACK JOHNSON. By ALBERT 
SMITH. Containing three additional cha) ters which »ppeared 
in“ Bentley’s Miscellany” after the publication of the story. 
With 21 Etchings on steel by John Leech. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


LEECH'S ETCHINGS. 


(THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIER*, 
By ALBERT SMITH. With 15 Etchings on steel 1 
John Leech. Royal 8vo. 


| HE GEOLOGY OF PALESTINE ANP 


' By EDWARD HULL, LL) 


ARABIA PETRA, Tn itv, 


F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland. 
with Plans, 21s, 


A New Edition of Four Stories by FLORENCE MORK, 
GOMERY (“The Blue Veil,” “Herbert Manners,’ he 
cee Crier,” &c.) will shortly be issued in One Volume, 
entitled : 


MORAL TALES FOR CHILDREN. 


SHILLING VOLUMES. 


crown 8yY0, 63., of Mrs. ANNIK 


| EW SIX 
A New Edition, in 1 vol,, 
EDWARDES'S Story, 7 


A GIRTON GIRL 
and of Mr, W, 


(PHIRLBY HALL, 
; and of Miss ROSS N, CAREY'S Story, 


EE WIFIE. Re 
‘Forming New Volumes of BENTLEY'S FAY OURITE 
NOVELS. 


"THE RING OF GYGES. Crown 8v0. 


i, NORRIS'S Story, 


AUEXIA. By ELEANOR PRICE 
Crown 8yo. 
[HE OLD HOUSE IN PICARDY. By 
KATHLEEN O'MEARA. Crown 8v0. 
THE BROAD ARROW. A Story of old 
Tasmania, By OLINE KEESE, Crown 8vo. 
and son, 


|e aheentent 4 BENTLEY 
: _ NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 


